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Practical Means of Unifying the Work of Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


Kindergarten Point of View 


By Luella A. Palmer, Assistant Director of Kindergartens, New York City 


LTHOUGH the practical means of unifying 
the work of kindergarten and primary grades 
must be undertaken by two sets of people, the 
elementary teachers and the kindergartners, yet 
there should be but one point of view from which 
this unification is to be regarded, that which gives 
a vista of education as continuous development. 
A kindergartner should be first of all an educator, 
surveying the whole field of education. 
see ends as well as beginnings and also the steps in 
the process of growth. Only after taking this 
broad view may she confine her attention to the 
first steps in the process. Any suggestions for 
unifying the work of kindergarten and primary 
grades should consider the function of the whole 
school and then its relation to children between four 
and eight years of age. Lastly, what seem ideal aims 
and methods for these years can be compared with 
the actual practice of the early grades. 

The present dissatisfaction with educational 
results proves the necessity for some educational 
readjustment. ‘‘The real question is one of the 
reorganization of all education to meet the changed 
conditions of life—scientific, social, political * * *” 
The causes which have led up to the called-for 
change do not concern us here, but attention must 
be paid to the character of the new demands which 
are being made upon educational agencies. Chief 
among the criticisms of the present products of the 
schools are the lack of moral responsibility, of 
right attitude towards one’s fellows and the state; 
the lack of initiative, of ability to apply school 
knowledge to life situations; the inability to use the 
simplest forms of the three R’s when required in 
business. These criticisms seem to indicate that 
while the child may have been spending his school 


She should 


hours learning something, whatever it was, it did 
not improve his mental processes, it did not function 
in his daily life. 

If the school accepts these criticisms and realizes 
that part of its duty is to develop ideals of morality, 
to encourage initiative, and tc give knowledge which 
can be applied, then it must alter its methods. 
It must provide for the children the conditions 
which developed these traits in the race. Morality 
was learned in contact with actual situations, in 
performing manual labor, in working with one’s 
fellows. Initiative and ability to apply knowledge 
were developed in the same situations. The school 
must change its emphasis. Instead of testing its 
work solely by the technical results which the 
children do obtain, it must pay more heed to the 
effect upon the children of the methods by which 
results are obtained. For instance, in the grades 
lists of words spelled must give way to another 
standard, that of lists of words hunted for in the 
dictionary to be used in describing experiences,— 
this will show that the children have an inclination 
to learn to spell. In the kindergarten, “schools of 
work’’ must give way to the standard of suitability 
of material required by the children in playing out 
their ideas,—the sequence of thought demanded 
by inference and reasoning is more important than 
the static sequence of moves of material. Quantity 
of knowledge as a school ideal must partly give 
way to quality of thought and action. 

‘To use tools, to move from one kind of work to 
another, to exercise outdoors, and to learn to supply 
one’s daily needs are educating influences which 
develop skill, initiative, independence, and bodily 
strength—in a word, character and knowledge.” 
“The problem of moral education .is one with the 
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problem of securing knowledge, the knowledge 
connected with the system of impulses and habits.”’ 
“The essential thing to be brought about through 
the change (in education) is not massing more 
information, but the formation of certain attitudes 
and interests, ways of looking at things and dealing 
with them. * * * What is wanted is that pupils 
shall form the habit of connecting the limited 
information they acquire with the activities of life, 
and gain ability to connect a limited sphere of human 
activity with scientific principles upon which its 
successful conduct depends. * * * The question 
ceases to be a matter simply of quantity and becomes 
one of motive and purpose.”’ According to the above 
quotations taken from Dr. Dewey’s writings, school 
methods must relate directly to instincts, impulses, 
interests, motives, purposes, habits, attitudes. 

That the kindergarten is valued because its 
influence is recognized along some of these lines is 
shown by the opinions of superintendents, principals, 
and primary teachers. In a bulletin issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education entitled Adjust- 
ment between Kindergarten and First Grade, the 
advantages of a kindergarten child are listed by 
non-kindergartners as formation of good school and 
life habits (such as orderliness, cleanliness, punctu- 
ality, politeness), power of expression, of observation, 
concentration, perseverance, self-reliance, initiative, 
ability to co-operate, responsiveness, and the like. 
If we can better the best results of the kindergarten 
and continue the good work in the next grade, we 
shall have an education approximating the ideal 
for children between four and eight years of age. 
The kindergarten must start with the instincts, 
impulses, and interests of the four-year-old child, 
and by using methods which influence motives and 
purposes have an effect upon habits and attitudes. 
The primary grade must do the same for the six- 
year-old child. 

The main characteristics of this whole period 
from four to eight years are a desire for sense 
experiences, for experimentation and handling, for 
construction or making, for talking and dramatic 
expression. The children like to imitate, to imagine, 
to play with other children. The character of the 
activity changes markedly in several directions. 
The child of four reasons from the very obvious 
appearance of things. At eight, there is the 
beginning of a search for more subtle causes. The 
child of four is interested in free motor activity and 
cares little for result; the child of eight still desires 
activity, but also has a decided interest in its outcome 


and is willing to pay considerable attention to the 
development of the skill by which it is obtained. 
The child of jour likes to be in the vicinity of other 
children, but his play is individualistic; the child of 
eight is willing to subordinate his wishes for a 
short time in order to share his experience with 
other children. 

The school grades for the child between four and 
eight years of age must provide an environment with 
much first-hand experience, where the senses can be 
trained and knowledge tested through experiment. 
Results should be watched, but we must enlist a 
child’s “participating disposition in getting the 
result desired and thereby develop within him an 
intrinsic and persisting direction in the right way.”’ 
Educational influence should be exerted along the 
lines of changing tendencies. Unless the right 
education is provided for reasoning, effort, and 
co-operation, when rudimentary habits are forming, 
the child’s tendencies may be so warped that it will 
be difficult to train him in the right direction later. 

Taking this view of the function of the school 
in the first years, the following suggestions might be 
made for unifying the work of kindergarten and 
primary grades. 


Program or Course of Study 


The purpose of a program or course of study is to 
suggest an outline of those topics or facts which can 
be given in such a way that the life of the child will 
be enriched, and the different aspects of his world 
take on a more organized relation. The fact 
content for both kindergarten and the first grade 
should be drawn almost entirely from living expe- 
riences such as gardening, care of pets, play with 
toys such as dolls and kites. These experiences can 
be amplified by visits to the park and shore, to the 
blacksmith, baker, fireman. Instead of talk or study 
‘‘about”’ things, children should live among things 
that provoke study. 

More opportunity should be given in the kinder- 
garten for vivid first-hand experiences. Instead of 
considering them in exhaustive detail, the children 
should pick out the points which to them seem 
important, and the kindergartner should present 
educational value by guiding a step further in 
interpretation, in organization. The adult selection 
of experiences which can be presented to the children 
only through pictures and which are arranged in 
logical sequence do not have as educational a value, 
do not make as lasting an impression, as those which 
require the child’s activity in actual situations. 
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In the grades also there should be more of living 
in real situations. The error encountered here is of 
a different character from that in the kindergarten. 
Just at the time when the child is ready to consider 
subjects more in detail and in longer sequence, 
connected trains of thought are discontinued, only 
the more incidental experiences are considered, as 
the weather or holidays. Instead of organizing the 
child’s thought by adding daily to some experience 
which interests him, attention is concentrated on 
details, on the learning of reading and number 
symbols. More vivid first-hand experiences should 
be given similar to those in the kindergarten, but 
considered in greater detail, and interpretations 
should be sought outside of daily experience. 


Hand Work or Manual Training 


‘‘Contact experiences resulting from manipula- 
tion constitute the very core of thinghood. Only 
handling and manual activity can put vividness and 
content into perceptions of the outside world.”” The 
child loves to handle and to make things. While 
nothing may result which is of value in an adult’s 
eyes, the child is learning in the only vital way the 
uses and possibilities of material. The child of four 
to eight years is also learning to reason and to hold 
a purpose in mind long enough to carry it over into a 
course of action. If the result is one strongly 
desired, he will train himself in concentration, in the 
putting forth of effort. At this period of a child’s 
life manual training is one of the most important 
means of mental and moral training. 

The kindergarten can improve its practice along 
several lines. It can work more consciously for 
the development of initiative, judgment, and sustain- 
ing of effort. Kindergartners are often afraid of 
crudeness and of failure. They lead the children 
step by step in constructing an object and so make 
infinitesimal the educational value of a result. 
“Acts which follow definite prescription and dictation 
or which reproduce without modification ready- 
made models may give muscular dexterity but do not 
require perception and elaboration of ends nor permit 
of judgment in selecting and adapting means. 
Opportunity for making mistakes is an incidental 
requirement. Not because mistakes are ever 
desirable, but because overzeal to select material and 
appliances, which forbid a chance for mistakes to 
occur, restricts initiative, reduces judgment to a 
minimum, and so compels the use of methods which 
are so remote from the complex situations of life 
that the power gained is of little availability.” A 


child should be helped to develop along the line of 
the selection of the end for which he plans to work. 
If he enjoys the fruit of his activity, that. is, if the 
result for him is either useful or beautiful, he will 
learn the value of sustaining effort until the longed-for 
end is reached. If children are to express their 
thought and to learn to reason through hand. work, 
then suggestions as to suitability of material and 
amounts required should be welcomed. In many 
kindergartens, the children are hampered by the 
traditional way of supplying kindergarten materials 
or by limits arbitrarily set by the kindergartner. It 
is as uneducational to ask a child to build a house of 
eight cubes when his idea of a house requires an 
extra cube for a chimney or an extra half cube for a 
slanting roof as it is to compel an older child to write 
a description of a house which shall contain eight 
words and no adjectives. Children should be 
encouraged to make as adequate a representation as 
possible through hand work as well as through words. 
In the primary grade, the child is most terribly 
sinned against because so little time is devoted to 
hand work. Just at the age when if rightly used it 
energizes the whole personality, develops the rea- 
soning power, and teaches the value of effort, hand 
work becomes incidental in the school program. It 
should take its place alongside of real experiences as 
one of the most necessary educational agencies. 
The objects made should be called for by the child 
in his endeavor to live out further experience. 
Knowledge and reasoning power acquired in this 
way cannot fail to have an effect on his whole daily 
life. School education will then be life education. 


Language 

A usable vocabulary registers a certain number 
of ideas which have become formulated and 
a working capital for further ideas. Language 
develops most vitally in contact with real things in 
real situations. It is in communicating with his 
playfellows that a child strives to convey thought as 
accurately as possible. 

In the kindergarten the best language training 
periods are when the children gather freely around 
the newly discovered sprouting leaf or around Mary 
as she enthusiastically talks about baby’s new tooth. 
The periods usually set apart for conversation often 
degenerate into monologues by the teacher,- or 
questions and answers by kindergartner and pupils. 
This is not always the kindergartner’s fault, the 
groups may be too large for real conversation; but 
sometimes the topic selected is not of absorbing 
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interest to the children and there is no desire to 
converse. 

In the grades, there is little time for real conversa- 
tion because reading seems so much more important. 
Contact experiences and practical, usable hand work 
will lead to many interesting moments of free give 
and take in ideas. Good language training will re- 
sult, as conversation will be relevant to the topic 
under consideration and the train of thought will be 
sustained by the contributions from many minds, 
the subject will be presented in different aspects. 

A suggestion may be made as to stories. More 
shorter ones should be given in the kindergarten so 
that oral reproduction may be encouraged. In the 
primary, more longer stories should be told for their 
literary value. In both grades opportunities should 
be supplied for telling original stories. 


Plays and Games 


Through the period from four to eight years the 
child is gaining control over the larger trunk muscles. 
This has a marked effect upon the growth and 
development of the vital organs. It also stimulates 
the growth and development of the fundamental 
nerve centers in the brain. Most kindergartens and 
primary classes neglect to give the child opportunities 
for big muscle activity, for running, sliding, climbing. 
A few pieces of playground apparatus should be 
convenient to every class room. There should be 
more freedom to stand or sit as the nervous system 
requires. Movable chairs and tables should be in 
every primary room so that space can be cleared for 
the games. “Physical exercises’’ will not take the 
place of this freer activity. ‘‘Perfunctory formal 
gymnastics impede the child’s physical development. 
Children need spirited, playful, imaginative, dramatic 
exercise which makes a demand on their whole 
nature.” 

The new type of education must concern. itself 
with developing ideas and ideals of co-operation. 
Many of these come through shared experiences 
and through hand work; but very important in this 
direction at this period are the games. The activity 
games lead the child to find his skill in relation to 
that of his companions; the dramatic games help him 
to take his particular part in order to carry out an 
idea which is Jarger than he could express alone. 

In the kindergarten, the games should be much 
simpler, nearer the child’s level of thought. There 
should be more spontaneous dramatizations, crude 
perhaps from the adult standpoint, but expressions 
of the child’s own imagination. Often the kinder- 


gartner supplies a game formula through which 
the children move and which is really as non-educa- 
tional as the dictated hand work. 

In the grade, much more time should be given 
to the physical and social education, which is given 
through games. These games should be developed 
from the children and continually improved by them. 
“For the lack of organized, spirited, dramatic play 
the primary school child settles back on his heels 
and loses his innate buoyance and grace.” 


Reading 
“What does the six-year-old child care for 
print? His fingers are itching for contact with 


things and his legs are set for chasing butterflies. 
Too much formalism in childhood kills spontaneity 
and interest.” ‘‘ Before teaching can safely venture 
upon conveying of facts and ideas through the media 
of signs, schooling must provide genuine situations 
in which personal participation brings home the 
import of the material and the problems which it 
conveys.” ‘It is not learning how to read that 
counts, but learning how to study.”” Reading cannot 
be presented to the child in an educational way 
until he is capable of developing the right attitude 
towards the printed page, of scanning it eagerly for 
enjoyment or to add to knowledge. To gain control 
over reading symbols is an individual problem. If 
a child is ‘‘exposed”’ to opportunities for learning 
to read, he will learn the symbols in his play. The 
school must direct group attention towards reading 
only after the child’s life has been enriched by many 
actual experiences and he seeks to enlarge experience 
from the printed page. 

Pressure has been brought to bear upon .the 
kindergarten to introduce formal word and number 
drill. The director of kindergartens in our own 
city has won many to her point of view by the 
steadfastness with which she has stood against this 
new form of robbery, that of taking from a little 
child his birthright of joy and natural living and 
substituting deadening formal drill. 

In the first grade, too much time and energy are 
given to the learning of word symbols. If the time 
were spent in giving children richer experiences, they 
would soon find their need for more information and 
would teach themselves to read. With this method, 
expression in oral reading would follow automatic- 
ally and, what is of more consequence, the. school 
would influence the child’s motive for reading and 
would have helped to form the right kind of reading 
habit, 
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Number Work 


Number work has been too much emphasized 
in both kindergarten and grade. The geometrical 
ideas found in the blocks and other materials of the 
kindergarten can safely be left for the child to learn 
at a later date. The number symbols, children will 
also teach themselves. A little actual experience 
in measuring for hand work, in making change with 
toy money, in keeping score in games, etc., will give 
more usable knowledge of number relations than the 
child can get in the hours devoted to mathematics 
in the early grades. 

If interests are of consequence in the newer 
education, more vital experiences are required for a 
child between four and eight years in order that the 
world may seem a fertile field in which to gather 
knowledge. If the school is to work on motives and 
purposes, the child must be led to desire more organ- 
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ization and to demand the technique which he 
acquires. If the result is to be looked for in habits 
and attitudes rather than in quantity of knowledge, 
then the test must be the eagerness with which the 
child seeks for new knowledge to help him in his 
daily experience and the amount of organization, of 
‘‘common sense,’’ of reasoning, which he shows in his 
endeavor to gain the knowledge and put it to the test. 

The means suggested for the unification of the 
kindergarten and primary grades have indicated a 
necessity for adjustment on the part of both. This 
adjustment is solely for the purpose of conserving 
the best growth of the developing child. To organize 
education so that natural active tendencies shall be 
fully enlisted in doing something, while seeing to 
it that the doing requires observation, the acquisition 
of information, and the use of a constructive imagina- 
tion, is what most needs to be done to improve social 
conditions. 


A. Convention, New York 


What the Kindergarten Seeks to Accomplish 


1. A healthy body, through establishing hygienic personal habits, and through care that 
all school work shall be done under conditions favorable to health. 


pendent in caring for themselves. 


2. Physical co-ordinations which promote grace of movement, and make the children inde- 


3. Social adjustment such as is brought about by contact with a large group of children 


of a like stage of development. 


4. Mental control in the establishment of habits of attention and concentration, of observa- 


tion and association. 


5. Elementary training in music and the formation of good taste in literature and art. 


It remains for the teacher who 


receives the 


whether the aims sought are fulfilled in recognizable measure. 


children from 


the kindergarten to show 
It is she who will be testing, 


through every hour of the school day, the efficiency of the kindergarten in using the child’s in- 
stincts for play, construction, investigation, conversation, etc., for the physical, social, and 
mental development which is fast coming to be recognized as the child’s inherent right as well 
as his best preparation for the next department of formal education. 


Mary W. HoLMEs, 
In The Winona Normal Bulletin. 
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Suggestions for Child Study 


By Elisabeth Ross Shaw 


O all teachers who have the faith and patience 
to spend a few minutes each day or each week 
in systematic child study: Greeting! 

In preparation for another year’s work let us 
first clear our vision by a bird’s-eye view of our 
field, then select some small fertile spot for intensive 
cultivation, and finally simplify our plans until the 
task is well within the limits of our time and strength. 


A Bird’s-Eye View 

The history of child study has passed through 
three chief phases: the observational method, the 
questionnaire, and the experimental method. 

1. The observational method has been used by 
all lovers of children since the world began. If it 
were adequate for collective research, no other 
method would have been needed. ‘I saw my child 
do so-and-so, and I infer that he was thinking or 
feeling so-and-so,”’ is an example of this method. 
The trouble is that two people seeing the same event 
are apt to observe differently and infer differently. 

2. The questionnaire aims to collect and tabulate 
observations and inferences gained by the observa- 
tional method, and to draw conclusions from the 
testimony thus gathered. The discouraging feature 
of this method is that most people thus plied with 
lists of questions fail to answer, or if they do answer 
they often express great uncertainty as to the cor- 
rectness of their own data, thus making the whole 
structure shaky; or, worst of all, those opinions 
which are most emphatically stated are likely to 
differ so widely as to start harmful arguments instead 
of stimulating more thorough research. 

3. The experimental method is comparatively 
new, but much more fruitful than the other two. 
Its aims are, first, to increase the accuracy of the 
individual observer; second, to enable many people 
to collect facts in so definite a way that those facts 
can be combined into one great whole as unified 
and as reliable as if the labor had all been done by 
one person; and, third, to enable each experimenter 
to interpret his own share of data in the light of the 
whole. 

Selecting the Task 

Now, even if we decide to confine ourselves 

wholly to this third method of child study, the field 


of work is still bewildering in its immensity. For- 
tunately some limitations are already set about us: 
for instance, we need not waste time in considering 
those tests which involve expensive apparatus, or 
which are beyond the comprehension of little 
children, or which would take more time than an 
ordinary fifteen-minute recess period. Also we can 
omit the purely physiological tests, as they are better 
given by the school physician or visiting nurse. 
Above all, we must deny ourselves the use of tests 
for the purpose of deciding whether a child is normal 
or not. Of course any good test has diagnostic 
value in the hands of experienced psychological 
experts, but we would call down on our heads the 
unanimous disapproval of such experts if we as 
teachers should attempt such dangerous jumping at 
conclusions as might embitter a child’s whole life. 
We may use some tests harmlessly, as we might use 
a surgeon’s knife for paring apples, but we must not 
perform operations merely because we possess a 
knife, unless we have had sufficient professional 
training. It is for this reason that we warn teachers 
not to give the Binet tests for diagnosing a child’s 
mental age, although we recommend a modified use 
of those tests for the purpose of deepening the 
teacher’s own insight. 

Another great danger which we teachers should 
avoid is the hasty devising of new tests of our own, 
disregarding the accumulated experience of the best 
workmen in this field. Even though comparatively 
few tests have yet been devised especially for chil- 
dren of the kindergarten and first grade, let us 
determine to increase our repertory by selecting 
suitable tests whose value has already won recogni- 
tion, and modifying these to fit the special needs of 
our children. 

Finally, having eliminated all impossible or 
unwise experiments, and having resisted the tempta- 
tions to make snap-shot judgments, and to invent 
short-cut tests, we find ourselves in possession of 
a moderate number of remaining tests, among which 
we can choose with considerable freedom, without 
bewilderment. These tests consist chiefly of ques- 
tions, problems, and “stunts’’ intended to reveal 
a child’s capacity to learn, to connect ideas in reason- 
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able associations, and to express the resulting mental 
contents. 
Simplifying the Plan 

When I was a very young teacher in a primary 
grade, my superintendent used to say to me: 
“Simplify, simplify, simplify, and again I say unto 
you, simplify!’’ It is the earnest purpose of the 
Child Study Committee of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union to reduce its suggestions, which 
will appear from time to time in this magazine, to 
the last possible degree of simplicity. The guiding 
principle on which our recommendations for this 
year will be based is, that we should try first those 
tests which most resemble some common form of 
kindergarten or primary activity, or which a child 
would recognize as homelike or motherly. 

The tests, which the committee is now investigat- 
ing, are taken in the first place from such text-books as 
those of Meumann, Whipple, Healy, and Woodworth 
& Wells. The standard tests of mental association 
have been especially suggestive, although requiring 
much modification. For instance:— 


a. Instead of the Kent-Rosanoff test (Whipple’s 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, Vol. 2, 
p. 53), we might have a bag of twenty familiar 
objects from which we draw out one at a 
time, in a prescribed order, asking: ‘‘ What 
does this thing make you think of?” If one 
child says, ‘“‘A ball makes me think of a ball,’’ 
while another child gives one or several 
reasonably connected ideas, it is evident that 
the two children differ either in experience, or 
imagination, or vocabulary, or communicative- 
ness. 

b. Instead of the Part-Whole test (Whipple, Vol. 
2, p. 72), we might ask the child: ‘‘A——is 
part of what?” using the words window, leaf, 
pillow, butten, nose. 

c. Instead of the Genus-Species test (Whipple, Vol. 
2, p. 76), we might ask: ‘Tell me all the—— 
you can think of,’’ using the words foys, 
dishes, fruits, animals, songs. 

d. Instead of the Opposites test (Whipple, Vol. 2, 
p. 79), we might ask: ‘‘What is a boy if he is 
not good? What is a girl if she is not quick? 
What is a house if it is not big? What is 
a dress if it is not white? What is a child if 
he is not happy?” 


These examples have been stated tentatively 


instead of as positive suggestions, because the com- 
mittee has not yet had time to try them thoroughly 
and to judge whether the amount of insight to be 
obtained from these modified tests will be a fair 
reward for the labor of giving them. Personally, 
I have found them more valuable in. my work than 
the Knox Cube test, or the Kelley Construction 
test, or the Vineland Form Board, all of which are 
so closely allied to kindergarten procedure that we 
should be enough acquainted with them to add them 
to our repertory when needed. The Form Board 
is rather expensive and bulky; the Kelley blocks 
are too difficult for children below third grade; and 
the Knox cubes, which were devised to test the 
attention and ability of adult immigrants at Ellis 
Island, often fail, in the case of little children, to 


test anything but trustfulness and willingness to be 
led. 


How to Begin Testing 


Perhaps the most universal and _ instinctive 
means of approach which any adult uses, toward 
a child, is to question him concerning his personal 
affairs. For this reason the Orientation test, as 
modified for children of 3, 4, 5, and 6 years, is the 
first positive suggestion which we are ready to offer 
to teachers of young children. Any one desiring 
to use this test is strongly advised to specialize in 
children of one age for some time, developing his 
alertness to individual differences between these 
children before beginning to test children of another 
age. 

The blanks needed for the Orientation test are 
now obtainable from the editor of this magazine. 
The directions for their use appeared in the Sep- 
tember number, and additional directions are given 
in a pamphlet which will be sent free to those ordering 
blanks. Six questions in each of these blanks are 
taken directly from the Vineland adaptation of the 
Binet tests. A pamphlet describing how to give 
these questions can be obtained at small cost from 
The Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

‘““And besides this, giving all diligence, add to 
your faith knowledge, and to knowledge patience, 
and to patience brotherly kindness,’’ all of which 
are essential to successful co-operation in the fas- 
cinating but laborious task before us. 

Epitor’s Note.—The price of blanks for Child Study tests is 
$1.00 per hundred, or two cents each for smaller quantities. In or- 


dering, state the age of children with which the test is to be made. 
Blanks are for 3, 4, 5, and 6 year old children. 


THE OLD YEAR—OR THE NEW 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


There came a little Boy unto my door— 

Shy, tender-eyed—and knocked with gentle hand; 
I hastened not te bid him enter in, 

Seeking his gentle presence to withstand. 


For an Old Man held fingers of my own 
With clinging touch, and loving hold,’and so 
I gave deat ears unto the knocking hand, 


So loath was I to let that Other go. 


For in his eyes were memories of Days, 

And on his brow were furrows, for my pain; 
His voice held echoes of the tones I loved, 

His soul called other souls to life again. 


‘Stay with me! But he smiled and shook his head; 
“Go not!” He looked upon me lovingly. 
“Open!” he said, ° ‘Hope comes with the Young Year, 
And, going, [ may leave you—lVYlemory. 


When, sudden, on the air broke out the bells, 
Wild, eager, clamorous with urgent Joy, 
Scarce was i nowing when | loosed his hand, 
But flung my portals wide to greet the Boy. 
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Color and Paper Cutting for Kindergarten and First Grade 


By Kate Mann Franklin, Art Instructor Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


IR Isaac Newton discovered many years ago 
that a fairy band of color could be produced 
from a triangular glass prism, the same fairies that 
children in the kindergarten sing about to-day: 


Six bright little fairies came 
When the storm was ended, 
Six bright little fairies came 
Dressed up very splendid. 
Hand in hand they tripped along 
Keeping time together, 
Driving gloomy clouds away 
Bringing back clear weather.’ 


This band now has the long and difficult name 
of prismatic solar spectrum. In a darkened room, 
with only a narrow slit of light admitted, the light, 
falling on the prism, will cast a brilliant band of 
‘color on a white ceiling. This beam of sunlight is 
made up of many rays, and passing through the 
prism is turned from its direct course and broken up 
into many colors. These rays of light come to 
the marvelous retina of the eye on ever-widening 
ripples through the ether, just as waves from a 
steamer far out on the river finally break upon the 
shore at our feet. We see most things by reflected 
light, some of the rays having been lost along the 
way, and thus the visual image is somewhat denuded 
of color. Rays about z9t00 of one inch produce 
the sensation called red, shorter ones orange, and, 
as the ripples still further shorten, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet. An authority on color says, 
“It is something which has no existence outside 
and apart from ourselves.” 

We sort out color nowadays by an instrument 
called the spectroscope, which is much better than 
Newton’s prism of long ago. The old idea that 
red, yellow, and blue are primary colors has been 
overthrown, and scientists now generally believe 
in the Young-Helmholtz theory, that red, green, 
and blue-violet are the primary colors, with yellow, 
green-blue, and red-purple as the secondary ones. 
Blue and yellow light combined make gray, not 
green. There is a wide difference between mixing 
colored light and pigment. 

George Santayana says of color: 
purely sensuous. 


“Beauty is 
The values of color differ apprecia- 


bly and have analogy to the differing values of other 
sensations. As sweet or pungent smells, as high or 
low notes, or major and minor chords differ from 
each other, by virtue of their different stimulation 
of the senses, so also red differs from green, and 
green from violet. There is a nervous process for 
both and consequently a specific value. There are 
certain effects of color which give all men pleasure 
and others which jar almost like a musical discord.” 
Thus we see different colors affect people in different 
ways; red and orange are exciting colors, blue and 
green and violet soothing ones. How restful is a 
room hung with dull green hangings with the other 
furnishings in harmonious relation; the surrounding 
green of nature, the blue arch of the sky! 

Primitive people gave to the elements significant 
colors. I quote again: ‘In China a sort of nursery 
tale of method of teaching the control of one force 
by another has led to a theory which is as follows: 
Earth, yellow, exists and is conquered by the wood, 
green, which grows upon it. The destroyer, metal, 
white, is used to conquer wood by cutting it down. 
Metal in turn submissively yields itself to the heat 
of the fire and only water, black, can subdue flame. 
This reasoning led to a primitive use of color in the 
far East. On accession of a new dynasty in China 
one of the five elements is always chosen as a symbol 
and affected as a color, and it is thought by many 
that to this system, which has endured through 
thousands of years, may be traced the possible 
origin of national colors.” 

Impressionism has rioted in color and wakened 
France from its long academic sleep, with glowing 
flecks of midday brightness. Through the help 
of the scientists, Impressionistic painters scatter the 
solar spectrum in separate rays all over each radiant 
canvas, and by this sunshiny method evolve won- 
derfully beautiful pictures. 

Prof. Arthur Wesley Dow in his comprehensive 
books, Composition and the Theory and Practise of 
Teaching Art, advocates a simple method of study. 
He reduces color to three elements, Hue, Notan, 
that is Dark and Light Color, and Intensity of Color. 
He says, “Color harmony depends upon adjustment 
in this threefold nature. If a color scheme is dis- 
cordant the fault may be discovered in wrong 
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weak Values, or ill-matched 


of Hues, 
Intensities, or all three. 


selection 


Mr. Albert Munsell asks, ‘“‘Can color be 
measured? Sensations of sound, time, weight, space, 
are all measured.’’ Surely this measurement of 


color might be an immense help in _ furthering 
harmonious color relations. In his book, A Color 
Notation, also in a paper delivered at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, he expounds a 
most enlightening theory. With the balanced 
Munsell colors one begins with middle colors and 
moves by measured steps toward unbalanced 
extremes. Why not carry out color harmony from 
the kindergarten through the college and so spread it 
broadcast into this ofttime inharmonious world and 
make it a thing of beauty? It would not be so 
difficult if the smallest child were given colors that 
agree, not crude, unbalanced red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet, but balanced ones in fine 
harmonies. 

The child’s color sense should be started in the 
right way, as with all else he learns in his path 
through life. Most little children are presented at 
an impressionable age with the crudest of colors, 
glaringly inharmonious, and are led by various 
paths to call them by name. The excuse is offered 
that strong colors are easily grasped by childish 
minds, that they must have strong impressions at 
this early period of life. Let them have ‘strong 
impressions, but balanced, harmonious ones; these 
will more easily bring to the front that artistic sense 
that we read about in the Greek and Italian nations, 
when everybody reveled in the beautiful from 
earliest childhood. In this utilitarian age true 
beauty is apt to go to the wall; this beauty never 
can be developed by a riot of discordant hues. 

Let me define the term Balanced Color and with 
it describe a theory with which to steer our course. 
Some definite line of procedure must be thought out 
to light the way even in things of art; helter-skelter 
choosing of color is most times disastrous. As 
Professor Dow says, ‘‘Color has three elements,”’ 
Hue, as difference of red from green: Dark and 
Light Color, as dark blue and light blue; Intensity 
of Color, as gray yellow and bright yellow. If one 
space is to vary from another by color the difference 
can be in these three ways only.’ 

If the kindergartner or grade teacher would 
choose in the first instance six colors, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, in the middle 
of the color scale, no color any lighter or 
darker than any of the others, no color 


Hue 


any brighter or duller than any of the others, all the 
same value, this balanced scale may be blended 
and played with most happily. The teacher may 
choose this color scale in all lines of work, worsteds, 
paints, paper, etc., any of the various mediums that 
are at hand from which to gather materials; with 
these balanced hues the children may select two, 
three, or even six colors with which to arrange 
harmonies that will delight the eye. Care must 
be taken to select the right backgrounds. Black, 
gray, or white are the best. These will embrace and 
harmonize any galaxy of varied color. 

Again let the teacher choose a darker and lighter 
scale of color, middle red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, with a darker 
and lighter color on either 
side. These will again com- 
bine in endless variety. 

Again choose a scale of brightness from gray 
colors to bright colors, gray red and bright red, 
gray orange and bright orange, 
striving to keep the hues bal- 
anced, all the same value, then 
they may be combined at will. 

Still again, if these scales are too garish for modest 
minds, choose softer colors of the same value and 
combine once more. It might be a good idea to 
have these color scales in the class room, worked out 
maybe in papers, ready to consult at any moment, 
brighter and softer scales in Hue, Dark and Light, 
and Intensity. This might mean that the teacher 
should have a rudimentary knowledge of color, 
which could be learned either by reading on the 
subject, or with a few practical lessons. 

If these balanced color scales are not advisable, 
use black, white, or gray to harmonize masses of 
bright color, which will agree delightfully under this 
benign and soothing influence. 

The teacher may learn a general rule for balancing 
color, that “large masses of dark color and small 
bits of light color agree, or the other way around. 
Again large masses of quiet color and small bits of 
bright color harmonize.”’ 

Let us now think of the use of paper cutting in 
connection with color for kindergarten and grade 
work. With these balanced scales close at hand, or 
choosing perhaps black, gray, and white papers to 
harmonize bright colors, we come to a medium 
which shows masses in design in a large and simple 
way. This medium is used nowadays in schools 
throughout the country. There is no mixing of 
color, it is there before the children’s eyes. Add 


Dark and Light Color 


Intensity of Color 
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to the papers good choices as to Hue, Dark and 
Light color, Bright color, size, shape, spacing, and 
arrangement, and the children will create bits of 
true art quite marvelous to behold. 

To return to our dominating thought, color, 
even with a limited range in the way of supplies 
much can be accomplished. In the first place 
there are many colored papers from which to choose 
harmonious combinations, the same in worsteds. 


Paints can be mixed, and there are the Munsell 
paints and crayons, balanced color mediums for 
ready use. The other bits of color used in grade or 
kindergarten works could be dyed. 

Will it not be the best way, and the clearest and 
most direct, to place beautiful color in the child’s 
path from infancy onward into life? Thus he will 
develop in the right direction. Could we not by 
such a method bring forth a far more beautiful world? 


This article will be followed by ten lessons in paper cutting 


The Friendly Pine 


WHEN other trees are stripped and bare, 
Without a leaf to shield 
The furred and feathered citizens 
Of windy wood and field, 
And frozen snows are drifted deep, 
The lofty pine extends 
A welcome warm to all its cold 
And hungry little friends. 


The birds among its tasseled boughs 
Find shelter from the blast, 
When flying crystals cut the air 
And skies are overcast, 
And there upon its spicy cones 
The squirrels come to dine, 
A guest-house open all the year, 
Long live the friendly pine! 
—Selected. 
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EDUCATION of the individual and of the race is largely a by-product of intelligent, 
purposeful activity and not something apart from real life; man makes the world over 


and in the process is himself remade. 


Few if any have understood this fundamental prin- 
ciple of education better than did Susan Blow. 


It was, I believe, the central principle in her 


philosophy of education, and her chief contribution to educational thought and practice 


it. 


came from her persistent insistence that the whole program of education should be based upon 
It was most fortunate for the kindergarten cause in America that a woman of Miss 


Blow’s ability, scholarship, and personality should give her life to it. 


P. P. CLAXTON, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


A Method of Teaching Number Based on the Child’s Experience 


By Mary J. Larkin 


I 


S there any subject in the curriculum of the first 
grade more unpopular than number work? If 
there is, I have yet to hear it mentioned. The 
great majority of primary teachers whom I have met, 
have held different views on other subjects, but were 
in accord in their dissatisfaction with number work. 
And the children! What teacher in Grade I prefers 
to have visitors call during the period for number 
work? We indulge our visitors with singing, reading, 
etc., but how many of us have ever selected number 
out of its regular order on the program? The 
failure to do so is usually kindness not only to our 
pupils but equally so to our visitors. Most normal 
laymen and laywomen would be depressed by the 
sight of little children of six or seven years, with strips 
of paper of varying lengths or with cubes or with 
other dry-as-dust material in their tiny hands, 
laboriously trying to learn: “1 inch and 1 inch are 
2 inches; 2 inches and 1 inch are 3 inches;”’ or with 
weary eyes, not infrequently be-spectacled, poring 
over a book, trying to comprehend: 
0; 2 less 1 is 1.” 

Thoughts, such as those outlined above, and the 
belief that the child’s proper attitude toward number 
work is as important as his acquisition of knowledge, 
led me to make a study of my own pupils. I 
watched the children at play and learned that their 
minds had a store of number facts which, by the 
proper method, could be drawn out. 
Elizabeth Street School, Worcester, Mass., are 
children of both native and foreign parentage. 
There are as striking differences in the experiences 
of these children as in those of adults. 


“1 less 1 is 


In Grade I, 


Children 
who come from English-speaking homes where there 
are older brothers and sisters, have a much better 
attitude towards reading and spelling than those in 
whose homes English is not spoken. But in all 
the homes, no matter what the parentage, there is 
one pressing problem: the cost of living, which in 
practical life spells—money. The parents discuss 
it, the children listen, and very early in life get a 
real interest in money. Every child, sooner or 
later, has an experience with money. ‘The first 
experience may come through going on an errand 
to the corner grocery and receiving a penny, as a 


reward, or by being given a coin by some relative. 
By the time children are old enough to enter school, 
they have, as I said before, a store of number facts 
which, heretofore, we have compelled them to leave 
outside the schoolroom. Much has been written on 
building on the child’s experience, but in teaching 
number we have neglected to take pedagogical 
advantage of that which so closely concerns and 
interests the child and the adult—money. 

Some one is likely to attack, as unethical, this 
method or any other method in which money, even 
toy money, is used with children, and you will 
probably hear that the American people are already 
“‘money-mad”’; and that the childish mind should 
not be ‘poisoned,’ etc., etc. Be that as it may, 
you and I hope that, through this method, we shall 
be able to make our pupils not only better in number, 
but also better boys and girls, for while we shall not 
“vaccinate’’ them against money, we certainly can 
give them the right viewpoint. As you know, some 
states have a law which requires thrift to be taught 
in the schools, and, in the method that we have in 
mind, it is possible also to drive home, in conjunction 
with number work, concrete lessons in honesty, 
keeping out of debt, prompt payment of bills, etc., 
etc. By correlating number work and moral educa- 
tion we may be able to remove threatened dangers. 
Finally, if the school is to be a preparation for real 
life, and if it is true that a large number of boys and 
girls go directly from the elementary schools to work, 
it seems to me that right instruction about the use 
and abuse of money is essential to that citizenship, 
which, by the way, is the reason why cities and towns 
and states expend the taxpayers’ money, for erecting 
schools, buying supplies, and employing teachers. 

To resume, I found the motor type of mind most 
common among my pupils. They liked action, 
they were incapable of sitting still and learning 
abstract symbols. Their constructive impulse was 
With these ideas in mind, I believed 
that if I could “create a need”’ for them to learn 
number work, and could do so along some pleasure 
route as a sort of “painless absorption,’”’ my problem 
would be solved. 

The children had been making square and oblong 
paper boxes that would serve as foundations for 


also strong. 
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paper beds, chairs, tables, stoves, bureaus, and many 
other household articles, and toys, too. Observing 
that the creative impulse was strong in the children, 
I encouraged their originality and gave them free 
scope for their own designs. The children were 
told that the best articles were going to be put in a 
shop that they and I would open, so the chubby 
little fingers worked with great activity, each child 
hoping that his or her piece of furniture would be 
chosen. Toy paper money was secured and the 
great opening day of our “Furniture Shop,” ar- 
rived. 

Before we began to do business, I told the children 
that some pieces of their furniture were made better 
than others and so the prices for them should be 
higher; that when they made more furniture I was 
going to put the higher prices on the furniture of 
those children who took the most care in their work; 
but that this time I was going to let each child 
charge whatever he or she wanted for his or her 
piece of furniture, and I would pay for it with the 
toy paper money. When the sale began, it was 
amusing to hear the values that they placed on their 
articles. Prices ranging from one hundred to one 
thousand dollars, were asked. I said nothing for 
fear of discouraging them, and bought extravagantly. 

The next day in order to lower the values, I 
told them that I had spent so much on the ‘‘ Opening 
Day”’ that I must have lower prices for the future. 
My poverty won their sympathy, and_ several 
generously proffered their pieces of furniture for 
nothing. But I showed them that would not do 
in business, and lower prices prevailed. As the 
price of each article was named, the amount was 
paid by me in toy dollars. I explained that they 
should not ask a price higher than they could count, 
for they must be sure they received the right amount 
of money from me. Prices ranged from one dollar 
to ten dollars. 

The following day I told them that I could not 
always have the exact money, so they must be ready 
to give me back the right amount of change, or I 
could not buy their furniture. Perfectly blank 
expressions met this announcement. I could not 
buy a piece of furniture that day. Not a child 


could tell me how much money I should get back 
if a bed cost five dollars and I offered ten dollars in 
payment. It would have been easy to have helped 
them, but I wanted this method to be one whereby, 
unaided, the children discovered as much as possible. 

The next day the children had at their desks the 
toy money, received the day before, and it was truly 
fascinating to watch each child trying to solve how 
much change I should be given, if I bought from him 
or her. Then all of a sudden, I cannot explain it, 
one child saw, then another, and then they ‘“burst,”’ 
as it were, into subtraction, As I bought any 
article of furniture, I gave more money than was 
asked, and I was usually handed back the right 
change. Parenthetically, I found no form of numer- 
ation more attractive or more interesting to the child 
than making change, for the reason, it seems to me, 
that it is most closely related to their experience in 
buying for themselves or in seeing purchases made 
for the home. 

The “Furniture Shop” is now an established 
institution. Since the ‘Opening Day”’ in February, 
1916, the children have made paper purses to carry 
their money, and they are very proud to come to the 
“Furniture Shop” and buy some article for them- 
selves. They are not allowed to spend all their 
money at once. In making a purchase they tell how 
much the article costs, how much money they give 
the seller, and how much money they should receive 
back. Every day brings to light some lead which, 
when followed, gives a result in number work that 
was never anticipated when I formulated this 
method. 

Many teachers have seen our ‘‘ Furniture Shop” 
in operation and have tested my pupils in number 
work. These teachers -have expressed themselves 
as surprised and delighted with the results of this 
method. Best of all, the children have introduced 
the “Furniture Shop”’ into their homes,—parents, 
big brothers, and sisters taking part in buying and 
selling—but how this method is applicable to the 
pupil’s life outside the school and how it teaches 
the child to observe and do number work when he 
or she is not in the class room,—these are a part of 
another ‘‘story’’ which will be told in a later paper. 


(To be continued in February) 


Individuality Developed Through Self-Expression in Free Play 


By Carlotta Murray Banta, South Bend, Indiana 


HERE is no one phase of educational work 
more important than the development of 
self-expression and individuality. To-day a teacher 
must be well educated, refined, and cultured. In 
fact, the standard of efficiency cannot be placed too 
high. This does not mean that, having this high 
standard, she must bring her little children of four 
and six and seven years of age up to her level. Quite 
the contrary, she must know much, and above all, 
she must know how to go down to the level of the 
children that she may help and guide them. 
Realizing to-day how often of old have the well 
educated teachers pounded facts into those under 
their care, we can see clearly why so many children 
are like parrots, absolutely devoid of any personality, 
utterly unable to see, think, or do for themselves, 
much less to express in a clear, concise way, the 
thing which is nearest to their own lives. To help 


offset this and to promote freedom in both speech 
and act we have tried the following plan, which has 


met with marked success :— 

We have our program for the year which we 
follow. Each week we plan the work for the chil- 
dren, the materials to be used, and the mediums 
which will give us the best chance to develop our 
subject-matter. At the same time we must bear 
in mind that the niateridls given must be a stimulus 
to the children’s activity. While much free play is 
allowed, still back of it (unconsciously) the children 
are at work on the adult’s ideas, hopes, and knowl- 
edge. It is what the director wants, not what the 
children want. 

While this must be, and is, one of the great 
essentials, on the other hand the director must 
know, if possible, what the children want, and how 
they would express themselves. To get into close 
relationship with our children we have set aside 
one morning each week as “choice of material”’ 
morning. At this time each child is given his or 
her preference of playthings. He may choose any- 
thing in the room, gifts, occupations, blackboards, 
sand table, clay, or picture books. 

This is always Thursday morning, thus giving 
opportunity to have the subject-matter well in hand, 
and leaving Friday morning, which is always a 

limactic one, to round up the week’s work, to 


bring into the morning talk the work of the free 
morning, thus making this period a vital part of the 
whole. 

At the beginning of the year we allow six weeks 
to pass before the introduction of the choice of 
material, allowing the children to become acquainted 
with the materials themselves. Then for a few 
mornings we give them only one half hour to play 
with the things which they have chosen. But as 
they grow in confidence, gain control over material, 
and come to realize that each one is responsible for 
his own pleasure, and that his own behavior is 
responsible for his playmates’ happiness, then we 
allow them the time allotted to two work periods 
and the game period, which is one hour and a half. 
In this time each child is allowed to play just as he 
wants to, so long as his pleasure does not interfere 
with his playmates’ work. To promote individuality 
each child must whisper to the teachers just what 
he wants to do. He must make it secret until given 
just what he has asked for. No material is given 
out until every child has made known his wants. 
Thus we do away with any influence or the power of 
suggestion orimitation. Only two rules are enforced. 
First, having chosen their material, they cannot 
change. Second, each child’s freedom of play must 
not interfere with or annoy any one else. 

Given the material, they then choose their 
corner, table, or place on the floor, in which to carry 
out their modes or plan of work. 

Strange as it may seem, two children seldom do 
the same thing. They may choose the same mate- 
rials, but their work is varied. For instance, six or 
eight children may choose to draw, but we have as 
many varieties; one may want charcoal, one red 
crayola, one will choose two colors, one will choose 
a dark paper with chalk, and still another will ask 
for a box of crayola, using all the colors. The 
same with painting, one will use one color, another 
two; one will paint life forms, another landscape, 
another borders, etc. Last year after several dic- 
tated lessons in weaving linen mats, we had at least 
a dozen children who chose this form of play. But 
each child chose differently from his neighbors. We 
always let them choose in secret. Thus they varied 
in size, color, material (paper or linen), and also in 
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the way the mats were slit. Week after week this 
went on, and each child would choose something 
different each week. Out of all this only two 
children were compelled to finish the work which 
they had selected. 

One little girl delighted us one day by asking for 
-a piece of Japanese paper and scissors. This was 
granted. The paper was about ten by twelve. 
Imagine our delight in having her slit the paper into 
an almost perfect mat, then come to us for some 
blue paper, which she cut into strips and wove into 
a most beautiful mat. Thus she demonstrated her 
power to master her material and showed her 
capacity or ability to reason. It was a joy to her 
family as well as a wonderful lesson to her play- 
mates. 

Another happy result was with a little boy at 
play with a brace and bit. He put a hole at each 
end of a board. This was for the sake of activity. 
We saw this and placed a string within his reach 
without saying a word; he soon discovered that he 
had a perfect swing and seat. Thus encouraged he 
filled another board with holes, gathered twigs and 
made a crude but interesting peg board. Another 
child made a table for her dolly. This had four legs. 

We could multiply examples and name a number 
of splendid results, which came out of these morn- 
ings. 

The question is asked, “Do not the children 


tire?’”’ The answer is, about five out of the fifty- 
six playing children. We never tire of doing things 
we enjoy. Instead, when it is time to put our 


work away, the children say, ‘Oh, I don’t want to 
stop,” or ‘‘Please let me play.’’ We isolate those 
who tire without occupation. To those who finish 
their work, after conscientious effort, we give 
books, balls, or blackboards. 

The paramount thing is always that our pleasure 
must never be at the expense of another’s comfort. 
Extreme external order often means internal chaos; 
while on the other hand, what might seem disorder 
will be interpreted by a sympathetic and intelligent 
observer of child life as splendid growth and develop- 
ment through freedom. 

We must practice self-denial by not inflicting 
our own superiority of judgment upon the children, 
but we must allow them the freedom to help them- 
selves even if their efforts are crude and imperfect. 
Nothing suppresses the initiative and individuality 


as having a teacher constantly doing for and protect- 
ing the child. 

What does this free morning mean to the chil- 
dren? More than I am able to tell. It works 
wonders to the slow, timid, backward, lethargic 
child, who is able to find himself, gives him a chance 
to express himself with material, through which he 
gains confidence and unconsciously enters into the 
world of self-expression. He becomes a social factor, 
which is simply an expression of the essentially 
gregarious nature of humanity. For the _ bold, 
forward, egotistic, self-aggressive child, it softens 
him, makes him considerate of others. He submits to 
others. He learns the great lesson of give and take. 
He learns control over self as well as over material. 

To the teacher it opens a big avenue. It makes 
it easy for her to approach her children. In their 
glee they run to her that they together may share 
the fruits of another’s labor. The teacher sees the 
dominant desires and tendencies of each child, and 
it gives her a chance to work them into her program. 
Thus enlarging and developing them she is able to 
clarify his impressions and impress him with their 
value. To me it is invaluable. We are fortunate 
in our school system not to have direct supervision, 
each director being allowed to make her own pro- 
gram, carry out her own method. I have tried this 
plan with two principals. One who stood pre- 
eminently for discipline, yet who realized the value 
of development through freedom, watched with 
great interest and co-operation these free mornings. 
She walked unnoticed among the children, so en- 
grossed were they in their work, and never did she 
feel caused to ask for quiet. This year we have 
a man principal who stands for the highest ideal of 
law and order, but sees with us the great value of this 
work, 

It illustrates to us that a happy environment, 
with material and space to carry on his experiment, 
is to the child one of the greatest means for self- 
expression. By this freedom the child develops, 
retaining the things most needed, rejecting the 
unnecessary. There is not an atmosphere of chaos 
and disorder, but perfect harmony and joy, out of 
which grow good, strong, steady tendencies of 
children to express to us the things of life which 
interest them, out of which they are fitted to experi- 
ment and adjust themselves to new experiences as 
they meet them. 


T has been some years since medical men called 

the educators’ attention to the fact that the 
large fundamental muscles rather than the smaller 
accessory ones need exercise and training in early 
childhood. Since that time, the cramped writing 
of primary school pupils has been gradually dis- 
appearing. Systems of writing based on “muscular 
movement,” so-called, have been developed and 
accepted. The early grade pupils use their large 
arm and shoulder muscles writing on blackboards 
and with large crayons. ‘The basic letter forms are 
learned and practiced rhythmically. 

Rhythm work in the kindergarten, when rightly 
directed, leads toward a controlled use of the muscles. 
However, many of our kindergartens have been 
neglecting a phase of rhythm work, which will give 
the child increased control of the particular muscles 
he will use in writing, and, at the same time, satisfy 
real needs. 


one of his 


rhythm work on the board or on paper with large 


This is representation of 
crayons, preferably the former. After a few week’s 
periodical use of this activity, while developing his 
creative ability along lines of representation, he has 
mastered many of the basic letter forms. 

At kindergarten age, few children are ready for 
abstract writing, but they are acquiring muscular 
control and mechanical skill in the joyful occupation 
of illustrating their activities. 
chalk or crayon, with the music to guide, will be 
a real gain to him later on. The authors of ‘‘ Palmer 
Method”’ emphasize rapid, rhythmic movement, and 
training on the blackboard in free-arm drills to 
precede the ‘‘muscular movements” on paper. To 
quote their Primary Manual—*‘‘ The rhythmic move- 
ments which develop control of the writing muscles 
and lead to skillful penmanship are regulated by 
marking the time in some way, usually by counting 
or tapping. 
the action of the slow pupils, and holds in check 
the restless ones.” 


The rapid use of 


This stimulates the movement, quickens 


Rhythmical Representation 


By Floy M. Price 


This rhythmical representation, aside from giv- 
ing children increased control of the muscles to 
be used later in writing, helps counteract the tend- 
ency to cramped use of the chalk and crayons 
in drawing. Our children draw with much freer 
movement since the introduction of this new work 
or play. 

Some illustrations: The children always suggest 
the manner of representation. After twirling the 
balls and winding the clock we gain practice in 
what is called the ‘oval drill.” Together with the 
piano, say—‘‘a-round, a-round, a-round.”’ 
Another time, we have been jumping, and, at the 
board, jump “‘over, over, over”? the mud puddles, 
candlestick, or other obstacle. Nearly all rhythmic 
activities can be pictured by children with vivid 
imaginations. 


we 


We swing, see-saw, rake our gardens, 
plant the seeds, run, march lightly, and tramp, on 
the blackboard as well as on the circle. We can 
even make a picture of coming to school on a rainy 
day. Slow, horizontal strokes for walking; short, 
quick ones for running when it begins to rain, and 
round mud puddles to be jumped, were in one boy’s 
board space recently. Co-ordination between ear 
and arm had been acquired. 

The general opinion of both primary teachers and 
kindergartners over the country in regard to the 
adjustment between kindergartens and first grade 
seems to be that the introduction of word and number 
signs in the kindergarten is unnecessary except in 
exceptional cases. Many of the authorities agree 
that more perfect adjustment will come by each 
department merely helping the child to develop to 
the fullest extent. all state that the 
kindergarten has not done its best for the child 
unless he possesses certain characteristics, life habits, 
and ability. This rhythmical representation is only 
one direction in which the kindergarten may extend 
and intensify its work to help narrow the break 
between kindergarten and first primary. 


However, 
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Editor’s Note 


With this number, the suggestions for Illustrated Number Work, begun in September, 
are completed. As the editions of the magazine for September and October are entirely 
exhausted, it will be impossible now to supply the whole set in magazine form. If there is 


a sufficient demand, however, the sixteen pages of illustrations will be printed separately 
and can be supplied at the price of 35 cents for the set. 


Problems in Schoolroom Decoration 
By Helen A. Sage 


IV. Winter 


[* this group of panels illustrating winter scenes, 

the deer, skaters, dog, sheep, and coasters are 
cut from the children’s discarded picture books, 
and arranged upon a suggestive winter background, 
which is very simple. A line of snow-capped hills 
appears in the first three panels, and in the first 
there is a suggestion of a lake, near which the two 
deer are mounted. The second shows a group of 
deer and a snow-laden pine; the third, pines and the 
gradually disappearing hills in the background; 
the fourth has a quaint log cabin, practically snowed 
in, a path from which leads to the foreground. The 
skating pond, half of which appears in this picture, 
is completed in the fifth panel, where a watchdog 


and sheep are mounted near a simple sheep barn. 
The last panel shows on the left front a group of 
baby pines, and at the right, in the back, the gable 
of a snow-covered house. At the top of the hill is 
a characteristic leafless tree beneath which the 
coasters are preparing to ‘‘make a start.’’ A fine 
large toboggan is shown in the center front, and two 
coasters at the right center are walking off in the 
direction of their home beyond the hill. 

The long panel, in crayon and chalk, represents 
a group of coasters and a dog in the foreground; a 
house, pine tree, and rude fence in the background. 
Outline the drawings in black. 

The border shown at the top of the illustration 
is the same as the one described and illustrated in 
the decorations for Christmas. 
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The Footprints of the Little New Year 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HE came so softly, when all the children were fast 

asleep, that not one heard him. There was 
a loud ringing of bells on the eve of New Year’s 
Day, but the little New Year did not make any sound 
when he came at twelve o'clock. No one would 
have known that he had passed by if it had not been 
for his footprints in the snow. 

Oh, they were such tiny footprints! Some people 
said that they could not see them at all, not even 
through their spectacles. 

Then the sun shone like a gold crown on top of 
the high hills and it was New Year’s Day. It was 
a holiday, so all the children went out to play. 

Gerald put on his warmest pair of mittens and 
took his new snow shovel out into the garden. He 
had decided to build the largest snow fort that had 
ever stood in the garden, and, when it was finished, 
he would ask the boy who lived next door to storm 
it with him. That was what Gerald was going to do 
first of all. 

He dug up great blocks of snow and began piling 
them, one on top of the other, to make the walls of 
the fort. He put his shovel in the snow again. 
What did he see? Why, there was a row of wee 
little footprints in the snow, as tiny as if an elf had 
made them. They went on and on, in a little path. 
Gerald dropped his snow shovel and followed the 
footprints. They led him through the garden, and 
back of the house, and as far as the barn. At the 
barn door they stopped. Gerald opened the door 
and went inside the barn. 

He had forgotten to feed his rabbits and the 
hens and the old horse which lived in the barn. 
They were waiting for their New Year’s dinner. 
How glad they were of it! The rabbits munched 
their carrots, the hens cackled a “thank you”’ for 
their corn, and the old horse seemed ‘to neigh 
““Happy New Year’’ when Gerald filled his trough 
with hay. 

“T will never forget you again,’ Gerald said. 
‘““Now I must look at those queer little footprints 
again.” 

But when he went out they were gone from the 
snow. 

“Tl am going to slide downhill all day,’’ Frances 
said as she put on her cap and coat and went out- 
doors with her new sled. The sled was painted blue 
and gold; the runners were almost as shining as 
glass. “It’s New Year’s Day so I shall play all 


day long,’’ Frances said, but just then mother came 
to the door with a basket. 

‘“‘T want you to carry this basket of jelly and cold 
turkey and cookies to grandmother for her dinner,”’ 
mother said to Frances. “I think you had better 
go now for it is quite a long way. Put it on your 
sled and then you can go faster with it.” 

Frances did as her mother asked her but she 
scowled as she drew the sled with the basket on top 
out of the gate and down the road. She had not 
gone very far when she came to the hill. It was 
full of children, sliding down like the wind, and 
laughing with the fun. 

““Come, Frances!”’ they called. “It never was 
so slippery before. Do come and slide!”’ 

Frances watched them a moment. Then she 
set grandmother’s basket in a corner of the fence 
and joined the children on the hill. 

It was when Frances had slid down the hill only 
once that she saw the wee, wee footprints as tiny 
as a fairy’s in the snow. None of the other children 
seemed to see them so Frances drew her sled and 
followed them. The footprints led away from the 
hill and over the field, among the tree stumps and 
bushes. They ended in the fence where grand- 
mother’s New Year’s dinner was hid. 

Frances set the basket on her sled and looked 
about her. Why, there were the same wee foot- 
prints again, leading her out to the road, and going 
ahead of her, down the road. It was such fun-to 
follow them that Frances ran. On and on went the 
little footprints, up one street and down another. 
All at once they stopped. Frances looked up in 
surprise. The strange, tiny footprints had stopped 
at grandmother’s white front gate. 

Frances was just in time for grandmother’s New 
Year’s dinner. She made the tea, and they sat 
together at grandmother’s little round table and 
had a happy, cozy time. After dinner Frances 
kissed grandmother good-by and started home. 

‘“‘T am always going to do what mother asks me to 
after this,’’ she said. ‘‘I wonder where those little 
footprints will go now?”’ But when Frances went 
out through grandmother’s front gate, there were no 
footprints to be seen in the snow. 

Some people who wore spectacles did not see 
the footprints of the littlke New Year. Perhaps it 
was only those who needed him who walked in the 
fairy pathway he made in the snow. 


The Helpful Family 


A Finger Play 
By I. Mae Wiles 


ONCE there were ten children 
(That’s really quite a few) 
They did so many, many things 

That children like to do. 


(Left hand) 


This little girl washed the dishes, 
This little girl swept the floor, 
This little girl helped her mother 
With many an odd little chore. 
This little girl loved her daddy 
And all the rest of them, too, 
And this little tiny baby 
Was ready to laugh and coo. 


(Right hand) 


This little boy brought the water, 
This little boy brought the wood, 
This little boy helped his father 
To do all the things that he could. 
This little boy rocked the cradle 
And sung little brother a song, 
Indeed they were all very happy, 
Being helpful all the day long. 
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The Firemen 
A Finger Play 


By Harriet Jones 


TEN brave firemen sleeping in a row; 
Ding! goes the bell, down the pole they go! 
Jumping on the engine, oh! oh! oh! 
Putting out the fire; home so slow. 

Then back to bed again, all in a row. 


A Clock Game 


By Clara W. C. Cox 


HE circle on the floor represents the clock face. 
Children are chosen to be the twelve hours, 

and they take their places according to the position 
of the figures on the clock. When all are in place, 
the clock strikes “‘One!”’ represented by the clapping 
of the children outside the circle. As each hour 
strikes, the child representing it skips away to the 
back of the room. When all the hours have left 


the clock, the children may clap for them to come 
back to their places, and, to test their memory, the 
numbers should not always be clapped in succes- 
sion. 

This game has been found interesting and 
valuable in kindergarten and first grade. It teaches 
the position of the hours on the clock face, introduces 
counting, and secures attention. 


THE FIREMAN 


Mary Leora Saran Exvizapetu 
Dramatically 
> > > 
Clang, clang, clang, clang! Dash-ing down the street Fire-men drive the en - gine; 
= > > > > 


(Sroken ) 
Hear the hor -_ ses’ feet! (a) Galloping, galloping, galloping, galloping, 
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galloping, galloping (b) Sz - sz - 8z- sz Up the lad-der through the smoke The 


fire-man works his way; Be-cause he’s prompt aud not a -fraid, He’llsave the house to - day. 
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All rights reserved. 


(It affords the children a dramatic satisfaction to imitate (a) the driver as he bends forward rhythmically urging his horses, 
and (b) the fireman raising the hose toward the burning roof, and the hissing of the falling water. ) 
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In Memoriam 


Frances E. Newton 


N the morning of Wednesday, October 18, 
the spirit of Frances Elizabeth Newton took 
flight into the Great Beyond. ‘There was no warning. 
She had been well and happy and busy up to the 
time she said her last good-night in her sister’s 
home in Elmira, N. Y., which had become her home 
also. Almost her last conversation was regarding 
a form of community service that should occupy her 
during the coming winter—a fitting close to the life 
of one who’s motto was “I serve.’’? A memorial 
service marked by simplicity and deep feeling was 
held at Gertrude House, Kindergarten 
Institute, October 26, the day following her 
fifty-eighth birthday. Untimely, as we count time, 
her going seemed to be; it is more understandable 
when it is remembered that ‘‘Those who live upon 
the mountain tops have longer days than those who 
live in the valleys.”’ 


Chicago 
on 


Miss Newton was one of that group of women 
who did the brave pioneering in kindergarten work. 
When, as a young woman, she left her girlhood days 
behind in Rochester, N. Y., and made her home in 
Chicago, she almost immediately identified herself 
with the kindergarten movement, taking her training 
under the Free Kindergarten Association and doing 
her first teaching as a volunteer in a mission kinder- 
garten. Following this brief experience came that 
at Chautauqua, where she so organized the work and 
conducted it for over twelve years that it became 
known throughout the country before the days of 
summer courses for kindergartners in universities 
and training schools. Even to-day she is often 
spoken of as “‘the Miss Newton of Chautauqua.” 

She was the first of those five notable women who 
joined with Mrs. Mary B. Page in establishing The 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute and its residence, 
Gertrude House, nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
Those who knew Miss Newton’s ideal of womanhood, 
her power to vitalize and to spiritualize her work, 
realize that Gertrude House still embodies not only 
traditionally but actually the spiritual force that she 
put into it while in personal co-operation with it. 

In 1902 her pioneer spirit responded to the call 
for a leader in the kindergarten field in far Australia. 
During this period of her life, she was able to give 
the fullest expression_of herself, partly because of 


conditions, partly because of her power, which was 
at its height, as she herself recognized. Essentially 
a pioneer, she brought to the new work that ripeness 
of experience, that maturity of thought, that indomit- 
able idealism, that complete consecration of her 
highest and best, that made her work a dynamic 
force throughout Australasia. 

Her last professional work was done in her much- 
loved California. Although comparatively simple 
in character, it gave her the opportunity to work out 
practically ideas that she thought needed to be so 
tested. Then, too, as she said, she wished to be 
with the children again. During this time her 
correspondence as a representative of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union was world-wide, as 
was her sympathy and interest, for she was one who 
believed that patriotism should be international in 
spirit. when she took to 
Australia the best that her home land had to give 
educationally. She the last to be 
keenly interested in child-welfare work, and in that 
of the Congress of Mothers, with which organization 
‘she was closely identified in its early days. Never 
robust in health, she managed, in spite of this handi- 
cap, to do constructive work almost continuously 
throughout her life. She one of those who 
because “her price was above rubies’”’ was often paid 
inadequately in the “coin of the realm,’’ and in 
consequence knew what it was to experience financial 
strain. 

It was characteristic of Miss Newton that while 
responding whole-heartedly to appeals for service 
outside of the home, she was at heart a home-loving 
woman. Wherever she went she made a home corner 
for herself that proved a haven for herself and 
friends. Not only so, but she helped make many a 
home by proxy in that she quickened the spirit in 
large numbers of young women, which they are now 
expressing in their own home life, for it is ever the 
way of the creative spirit to embody itself. 

Her leadership was of a fine type. She drew 
others to her because of those warm human qualities 
that made her crave and inspire affection as well as 
give it; because of those qualities that mark the 
gentlewoman—and she was that to her finger-tips; 
because of those qualities of soul that were her most 


This she exemplified 


continued to 


Was 
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distinctive feature. So true is this that it is natural While with us, she went out to Australia, into 
to speak of her in Biblical terms. Like all who what was to her the unknown, a far country where 
labor on the higher levels of life, she was often not she found beauty of surroundings, companionship, 
understood, often misunderstood. In the travail of and an opportunity to serve greatly. Those left 
spirit that comes at such times, her faith was _ behind in the home land were kept near in thought 
supreme, her prayer, that which comes oftenest to and affection, and, when the time came that her 
the lips of such as she, ‘‘Father, forgive them for they mother needed her, she came home and cared devot- 
know not what they do.”’ ’ edly for her during the days remaining. So on this 
No thought of Miss Newton would be complete longer journey into the unknown, into that far 
without including her rich fund of humor, her ready country from which no traveler returns except in 
response to the joyousness of youth, her delight in spirit, one thinks of her as in surroundings beautiful 
the whimsicalities of humankind. We cherish her past imagining, where she is finding companionship 
for all time for this dear humanness, as well as for and life in abundance such as is vouchsafed to those 
her high expression of womanhood, and for her who have seen the vision glorious. It is unthinkable 
strength and beauty of spirit. that she has forgotten those in the home land; rather 
a em one must believe that her spirit now, as always, wings 


Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole town its way to all who need and care for its ministrations. 
The children were gladder that plucked at her gown.’’ ELIZABETH JENKINS. 


Extension of Kindergarten Ideas to the Grades 


THE great criticism upon the kindergarten is the limitations of its influence to the first year of 
the child’s school life. A year is given to develop the freedom, creative power, play instincts, 
spontaneous expression, social or group relationship, handling and manipulating of a great variety 
of materials, development of imagination, getting ideas from sense impressions and ideals through 
direct relationship with people and things under wise counsel; and then all at once the child is 
plunged into a different world with a strait-jacket environment and an entirely different set of 
purposes and methods. In other words, the change from the kindergarten to the primary school is 
too abrupt, and at least the first year of the primary school should be used as a transition period. 
An attempt has been made (in Boston) to secure the co-operation of the kindergarten teachers in 
making the transition by getting them voluntarily to assist two afternoons a week with a section 
of the first grade. The primary teachers, as a rule, have welcomed these assistants, and in many 
instances have expressed the wish that they themselves might have an opportunity to do some of the 
delightful developing work of the kindergarten. * * * 

The happy outcome of the experiment has been that it removes any feeling that may have 
existed that our primary teachers look with disfavor upon the methods of the kindergarten, or 
are jealous of the encroachment of kindergarten ideas upon primary instruction. * * * 

The eventual solution of the problem of bridging the gap will probably be through the Normal 
School, through the new three-year course for the primary-kindergarten teachers. 


From the Annual Report of the Superintendent, Boston Public Schools. 
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International Kindergarten Union Department 
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Second Vice-President, Miss Clara Meisner, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Bessie M. Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Box 


1626, Springfield, Mass. 


Auditor, Miss Anna E. Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Training Schools of To-Morrow 
By Elizabeth A. Woodward, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


HE subject of the general principles underlying 
the future courses of study in kindergarten 
training schools, needs first to be clothed with a new 
spirit, to meet the needs of a new and changing 
future. A keen understanding of both scientific and 
esthetic values must pervade this atmosphere—as 
we might call it—in which the ‘main principles” 
are to “live and move and have their being.’”’ Special 
emphasis must be laid upon these two aspects— 
scientific and zsthetic—which are equally important, 
one leading to efficiency, the other to art. Both are 
needed in the Schools of To-morrow... Educators of 
future teachers of the youngest Americans must 
realize the faults and needs of the nation as well as 
its virtues, before selecting subject-matter suitable 
for training schools. As such instructors, we vary 
less in our power to make critical observations about 
existing educational theory than in our ability to 
suggest concretely and constructively the next 
steps for a type of practice which will minimize our 
national faults and develop our virtues. 

The first point for emphasis is one which seems to 
me fundamental for future progress. It deals with 
the character of the entering student—who is to 
shoulder responsibility and lay the foundations for 
our educational future. 

How do the students look upon the kindergarten 
work? How are they led to make this choice? 
The little girl who said, ‘I would like to be a teacher 
because they have the name of having a good educa- 
tion,’’ sweeps us all together in a well educated 
group. This desire to appear wise is probably a 
more laudable reason for entering a profession than 
that given by the little boy who declared, ‘‘I would 
like to be a minister because it is clean work—you 
are only busy a few hours on Sunday;—then you 
can go away whenever you want to.” 

The personal power, the temperamental fitness— 
the spirit which leads the girl to choose the kinder- 


garten profession—are certainly equal in importance 
to all measurements of pure scholarship. 

In admitting students to the training schools, 
the inadequacies of quantitative surveys and meas- 
urements by written examinations, etc., are only 
beginning to be understood. Nowhere in the teach- 
ing profession do these external, informational tests 
fall so far short as in selecting and equipping teachers 
for the lowest grades, and nowhere is - personal 
culture more at a premium. 

Now that half of the kindergartners in the country 
come from public normal or training schools (which 
fact was not true a few years ago) we are forced to 
question what the high schools and vocational 
guidance bureaus of our great cities are doing in 
connection with the directing of girls’ interests 
toward the work with the youngest children. There 
is nothing more vital as a basis for quality of work 
to be done in the near future. 

The propaganda movements throughout the 
country are steadily extending the number of kin- 
dergarten training schools. This question of quali- 
fications, other than those gleaned by measurable 
standards of scholarship, may be worthy of a govern- 
ment or a social worker’s bulletin. 

Two pictures of opposite attitudes of principals 
toward kindergarten training come to my mind. In 
an eastern city normal school the principal has a 
natural but very limited appreciation of her kinder- 
garten training department beyond the conscious- 
ness that her school is ‘‘up to date.’’ When she 
finds one of her regular students who is unsatisfactory 
for the grade work, she declares, ‘‘Let her take the 
kindergarten course—she will do well enough with 
that department!’”’ I am sure you have all dis- 
covered this ‘‘nursery-maid idea”’ of the kindergarten 
teacher. 

Here is another picture: A principal of a big city 
training school, where hundreds of teachers are 
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graduated annually, recently declared to a large 
body of educators, that the kindergartners were 
better trained for their special work than were the 
grade teachers. The reasons are obvious. Her 
statement has been quoted many times and was 
accepted, as an understood truth, by various educa- 
tional leaders at the recent Detroit N. E. A. Super- 
intendents’ meeting. 

After years of specialization with children under 
six years of age, kindergartners are glad to accept 
from school authorities these words of recognition 
and praise. This favorable criticism suggests our 
power. This favorable appreciation also suggests 
our great responsibility to the primary grades and to 
all education at this time. 

Fitting the teacher for her task! A simple prob- 
lem if we could have the selected individuals. 
Mediocre teachers are plentiful. It is our responsi- 
bility and duty to reduce this number. We have 
proved that pure scholarship—or what we have 
labeled ‘‘scholarship’’—is a poor test. 

‘Who is that lady going down the street?”’ asks 
one small boy of another. ‘She ain’t no lady— 
she’s my teacher!”” His manner in replying might 
alter our valuation of their mutual relationship. 
But when we find a child placing a teacher in the 
neuter gender—apart from all familiar relationships 
—unless he does it from a sense of hero worship, or 
from the highest possible reasons of mutual under- 
standing,—the teacher has missed her vocation. 
Usually the true kindergartner is the ‘‘comrade 
guide,”’ but I see an appalling amount of unnatural- 
ness in the relationship between pupil and teacher as 
I search for places where kindergarten training 
students may observe in the primary grades. In- 
creasing the number of children in the public kinder- 
gartens and lower grades extends this danger of 
formal relationship and the temptation to exercise 
dogmatic control. 

If the problem of admitting the fittest belongs to 
the training school faculty—assisted by the voca- 
tional guidance of an enlightened high school staff— 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest”’ is the later responsibility 
of the supervisors. If all mercenary considerations, 
questions of politics, favoritism and social distinctions 
could be eliminated as factors in choosing this so- 
called “ pleasant occupation,” the kindergarten would 
be lifted into a more scientific profession. Henry 
Ward Beecher once said on the subject of being 
“born again’’ that if he could be born right the first 
time he would take his chances on ‘‘the second.” 

Our students must not only acquire technique 
and information, they must also experience a new 
educational birth, before they can understand and 
apply intelligently the principles of child develop- 
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I Made $50,000 Last Year 


In the Magazine Subscription Business 


YOU can begin this business without 
capital—just as I began several years ago 
—and, no matter who you are or where 
you live, you will find it an interesting, 
agreeable and improving occupation, in 
which you will be your own boss and will 
establish a business of your own, with al- 
most no limit to your earning possibilities. 
I know hundreds of other magazine sub- 
scription men and women who make from 
$2,500 to $15,000 ormoreayear. You can 
start the business in spare time and gradu- 
ally build it up until it will pay to devote all 
your attention to it; therefore, you take no 
risk. There’s no expensive outfit needed 
and no correspondence course to be taken. 
My monthly magazine and my handbook, 
in which I have written the results of 
eighteen years of experience, will give you 
full and complete information and instruc- 
tions on every phase of the business. 


Tear out, fillin and mail this oppor- 
tunity coupon to-day. 


GEORGE C. CROWLEY, 
Room 15, Crowley Building, 
3291 Third Ave., NEw York City. 
Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s 
subscription to Crowley’s Magazine and a 
copy of your handbook How to Make 
Money in the Magazine Subscription 
Business. 


Signed 
Address 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 


Primary Grades _ through 


=PRIMARY®S 
EDUCATION| | America’s Leading 


7 Primary Educational 
Magazine 


90s" 


BOSTON NEW YORK: CHICAGO 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 

Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 


to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK _ CHICAGO 


ment. This process takes time. It necessitates a 
three-year training course. The lengthening of the 
course is my second point of emphasis. 

This extension of time will mean more observation 
and better practice, and ample time for new subjects 
—such as more sociology, science, and courses in 
mothers’ club work, etc. Pupil-activity will be 
increased, the teachers will lecture less and give the 
students more opportunity for self-expression in all 
courses. A certain amount of practice in the lower 
primary grades as well as theory of primary methods 
will be possible in three years of training. It does 
not follow that there would be a lessening of the time 
or amount of kindergarten practice. When educators 
fully awaken to the significance of great educational 
principles, little distinction will be made between 
kindergarten and lower primary grades. 

If the grades are attacked because of formality, 
fixity of practice, and ‘“‘lock-step schooling,’ the 
kindergarten too has received its blows about 
“rigidity in general practice’’ and uniformity of 
action. We are told that too often as the kinder- 
garten enters great school systems, it ceases to be 
a child-garden and becomes a “class-room arrange- 
ment.”’ ‘‘Children are imprisoned indoors and kept 
in their chairs.” Lack of insight and not large 
classes or external conditions cause such criticism. 

We live in a democracy and our educational 
practice must prepare for it at every step. Since 
democracy throws responsibility on individuals, “‘it 
must indicate an unwritten and basic creed for our 
kindergarten and school practice.’’ Naturalness and 
freedom of action can only come through the applica- 
tion of principles of democracy. A half century ago, 
kindergartens were closed in Prussia because the 
kindergarten understood democracy and the govern- 
ment feared it. An autocracy is so much more 
easily managed! The ideal kindergarten is an ideal 
republic. We occasionally find a first grade republic. 
I recall a first year teacher whose working conditions 
could not have been worse. She was in an old build- 
ing with a crowded room—a class of forty-five or 
fifty foreign children. The desks had not been 
removed in the front of the room. Despite all these 
disadvantages the teacher truly understood her 
educational principles. Joy and freedom prevailed. 
The atmosphere was electric. The children really 
played. They read, worked with materials, wrote, 
had games or told stories in broken English. The 
children themselves seemed to lead and to manage 
the day’s program. In this crowded room true de- 
mocracy was being taught. The right spirit reigned 
despite the atrocious external conditions. Ideal 
buildings will come. In the meantime—no one can 
blame environment for a lack of insight into child life. 
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The teacher who is first of all an observer, then 
a comrade, becomes, in the end, the conscious guide 
of her children. We are needed in the grades. 
Kindergarten students need the standpoint of the 
broader educational ideals of the school. The kin- 
dergarten cannot lose by its extension, it can only 
“come into its own.” If a child of seven is less 
interesting to us than one of four, we have not gone 
beyond the exploiting stage, when we look upon 
children as objects for our pleasure and entertain- 
ment. The animal mother discontinues her interest 
and education early. Weare thoughtless as well as 
unpsychological when we draw lines of chronological 
distinction in these childhood years. 

The articulation we need between kindergarten 
and the grades is best illustrated by an extending of 
the kindergarten principles into these first years, 
than by any revolutionary change in the present 
kindergarten program. The organic education move- 
ment almost over-emphasizes the necessity for this 
extension, as do most of the other experimental 
schools. Grade teachers everywhere are beginning 
to realize this fact. 

A District Superintendent in New York, who has 
worked untiringly for kindergarten-primary articula- 
tion, recently made this statement to me: ‘‘A year 
ago I was troubled about the attitude of the primary 
teachers toward the kindergarten. The kindergart- 
ners were very ready to study about, and even to 
practice in, the lower grades—there was no trouble 
about their spirit. The primary teachers seemed 
indifferent. Now, one year later, I find tremendous 
enthusiasm on the part of primary teachers about 
understanding the principles of the kindergarten.” 

The games and materials of the kindergarten have 
long been creeping into the grades, but the spirit of 
democracy, freedom, pupil-activity, simplicity, and 
naturalness of the kindergartner have only begun to 
enter. 


The teacher of rare insight who understands 
development by nurture in these lower grades is 
a priceless possession. Here again the opportunity 
and new mission of kindergarten training are empha- 
sized. The training schools of the future will 
probably be divided into two sections. ‘Teachers 
who elect to specialize with older children will be 
taught the psychology, methods, subject-matter, and 
the practice which will best fit them for the higher 
grades and high school teaching of children from 
nine to fourteen years. The teachers who specialize 
with younger children will take up work adapted for 
the early years from three to eight. 

In those future days, the college with its botanical 
and bacteriological laboratories and its credits will 
not receive more recognition as a vital educational 


Your School is Incomplete Without the 


NIXIE BUNNY BOOKS 
By Joseph C. Sindelar 


No book or set of books for children 
published within recent years has cre- 
ated the widespread interest that the 
Nixie Bunny Books have. Within 
three years these books have been 


BUNNY 
IN 


MANNERS-LAND read by and to over 100,000 children of 


wis 


from five to ten years; adopted by 
hundreds of towns and cities, includ- 
ing New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Worcester (Mass.), etc.; 
¢ selected by fourteen states for reading 
\\ ) circle and school library purposes. 
Why this unusual and widespread interest? 
First, because the stories and the many 
beautitul colored pictures appeal to the im- 


agination of the child. They interest him! 
And he reads and learns, 


Second, because the stories appeal tothe 


teacher and the superintendent. And they 
teach and enjoy the teachiNg with such books. : 


SINDELAR 


Now ready: 
Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land 
A Rabbit Story of Good Manners, with 62 illustrations in colors. 


Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land 
A Rabbit Story of the Occupations, with go illustrations in colors. 


Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land 


A Rabbit Story, Telling the Meaning of the Holidays, with 82 illustrations 
in colors. 


Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands 
A Rabbit Story of Strange Little Folk, with 80 illustrationsin colors, 
(Ready Feb. 1, 1917.) 


Each book has 144 to 160 large pages. Cloth, in two colors. 
Price, each, 40 cents 


Our 1917 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and 
Schools is now ready—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many 


new things have been added. 144 pages. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 7-B 


The House of Better Material 
312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


STORIES TO TELL 


There is a great demand from both children and 
grown people for new stories to be told tothem. Every 
teacher needs a collection of stories which will both in- 
terest and inspire children and grown ups. ‘‘Favorite 
Stories’’ as told by Miss Mabel Lee Cooper is just the 
book wanted. 


Miss Cooper as instructor in State Institutes and the 
Summer Schooi of the South has become pre-eminent as 
a story teller and this book has been published at the 
earnest requests of large numbers of teachers who have 
heard her. Her new stories are delightful and she has 
included a few of her adaptations of famous stories. 
The book is printed on good paper. Contains 140 
pages. Price, in strong paper binding, thirty cents. In 
cloth, sixty cents. 


Order now and make the children happy by telling 
these charming stories. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, PUBLISHER 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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by MADE SUCCESSFUL BY THE TEACHERS 
THEREFORE EVERLASTINGLY FOR THE 
TEACHERS 


New Books for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade 


GAYNOR’S SONGS FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN 
BY JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
(The Very Latest Writing of This Composer) 

The texts are euphonious. 'The music is never involved 
and always melodious. The voice parts pay particular 
attention to the nature of the child voice. The contents 
are divided into character and seasonal groups. The book 
has go pages and 82 songs. Itis bound handsomely and 
durably in heavy cloth. Size 744x104. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 
NATURE LYRICS FOR CHILDREN 


BY N. C. SCHNEIDER 

This book of songs supplies the demand for a work con- 
taining appropriace songs sufficient for a school year of ten 
months. The music is ultramelodious, truly beautiful, 
and simple. The texts are poetical yet juvenile. A suc- 
cessful effort has been made to make the music somewhat 
descriptive. ‘The volume is uniform in size and binding 
with “ Gaynor’s Songs For Little Children”. It contains 
80 pages and 50 songs. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 


institution than will the normal school with its 
human laboratory for the study of child life. 

If we have clearly before our minds the greatest 
needs in modern schools we shall “find a way”’ for 
the young teachers to meet them. Only by em- 
phasizing principles which underlie these needs can 
we progress. For instance, as has already been 
emphasized, we need more naturalness and greater 
simplicity in all our dealing with children. This is 
one of the most difficult arts for the training students 
to acquire. 

One illustration in the realm of English will 
suffice. Young, interested teachers talk too much. 
They are quite as apt, as are older teachers, to use 
patronizing or uninteresting language. A list of 
eight hundred words and phrases—trite, sentimental, 
or conventional—has recently been listed by a man 
deeply interested in children’s literature. Because 
this list has been found inadequate and tiresome to 
children,—he warns educators and mothers not to 
lose their opportunities. He charges us with ex- 
ploiting children through language. 


Write for Complete Catalogs and Privilege of 
Examining Above Books 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Artificiality is not confined to the use of English 
—it is more seriously illustrated by the unnatural 
environment of the children in great cities. The 
ordinary city teacher seems forced to deal in abstrac- 
tions. 

Nothing is more imperative than the giving of rich 
natural experiences to the children who have lost 
their Eden as well as their natural rights. Abstract 
talk about these basic perceptions without actual 
experience has its accompanying intellectual and 
moral misconceptions. How can we teach our girls 
to see the necessity for more natural experiences? 
With the elimination of back yards, garrets, and 
cellars as well as home industries, city life deprives 
children of natural educational opportunities which 
we are bound to supply. Giving outdoor country 
as well as city industrial experiences to children is 
absolutely necessary. 

I am ready to suggest for New York, the city 
with which I am most familiar, the appropriation of 
Blackwell’s Island for a Public School Farm—a 
Mecca—for normal children, to be used as Hunter’s 
Island is now utilized for defectives. We could make 
it “blossom like the rose.’”’ In “education for 
development” we need gardens. 


SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts, beautifully presented to young people, 
aid greatly in developing their mental and moral char- 
acter and are a source of constant inspiration to them. 
To aid teachers in this great work we have selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine 
White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, 
which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. They 
can be easily read across any schoolroom and children 
will never tire of them. They are about 8x15 inches in 
size, punched and furnished with colored cords just 
ready for hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks 
and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only 
fifty cents. Either half set for only thirty cents. You 
will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay 
for themselves hundreds of times each year. See list 
below. 


Half Set No. 1 


Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am I Doing Right? 


Half Set No. 2 


Find a Way or Make a Way. 

Do You Know It, or Only Think 
You Do? 

How Does Yesterday’s Work Ap- 


A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sun- H pear To-day? 

ere ere» wee Appt side of New York a barrel of earth is worth its 
if T Deceive, Whom DoT Cheat? Oneal Done. ThAt weight in gold. We theorize about gardens and yet 
Think. Tf Tpestaus MY Teacher, Who is 1 in the large cities the kindergartner works hard that 
the children may possess even as much as a painted 


Will It Pay? There is a Right Way. There are 


Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 


Many Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, 
Act the Truth. 


cigar box apiece for their cherished seeds. Those 
of us who have fought for border gardens and bor- 
rowed back yards have been richly repaid each time. 

Autobusses could be possessed by each school 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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district—and excursions to farm gardens, parks, 
fields, and woods should be the rule, not the excep- 
tion. Cities must provide school farms for normal 
children to visit. Daisy fields must not be born to 
bloom unseen by the children of the alleys. Every 
park might possess a real stream. At least every 
zoological garden might keep a cow. 

Training school students in these transition days 
in elementary or kindergarten work must be taught 
the value of nurture, the value of living experiences, 
the value of responsibility, and be led to feel the 
beauty and joy of God’s open-air world. 

A picture comes to me of a Keilhau experience. 
The boys of the school go up to the top of the hill 
with their head: master to see the sunset, for it is 
evening. They bare their heads and sing an evening 
hymn, as they watch the western sky. With no 
other words from the master, they go down the hill 
again to their school home. Germany has found 
that the love of the fatherland was more effectively 
taught by actual observation of its beauties and by 
visits to its commercial centers than by the best 
possible class-room instruction with books, stories, 
lectures, or even by the singing of national songs. 
No task in education has been too difficult,even to 
carrying out extensive walking tours and excursions 
for her youth, if it led to her realization of national 
unity and strength. 

If our national ideal is a democracy, all these 
experiences are as valuable for the growth of the 
individual as for the solidarity of the nation. When 
we lead the young teachers to grasp the highest 
principles of democracy and direct them in practicing 
these with the children, we are educating them to 
meet the needs of the Schools of To- Morrow. 


Summary 


Four pleas have been made in these scattered 
observations. 
I. Standards higher than scholarship necessary 
for selection of teachers. 

Il. Necessity for three years of training and em- 
phasis laid upon some primary practice as 
well as primary methods and observation in 
Kindergarten Training School Courses. 

III. A plea for standards of naturalness and sim- 
plicity in training. 

IV. A plea for more actual experiences, outdoor 
classes and excursions, and all that makes 
education more concrete and normal. 


Paper presented at International Kindergarten Union, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SIXTY MUSICAL GAMES 


AND RECREATIONS 
Planned and Written by Laura Rountree Smith 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


A stimulating little book by one who understands the needs 
of kindergarten teachers, and similarly the interests of and mode 
of approach to the child mind. The Games are very simple at 
the beginning, and in various forms wherein the children can all 
take part; and they convey in an agreeable manner much valu- 
able musicalinstruction. The Recreations or ‘‘Recitals,’’ as the 
author calls them, are more elaborate, and consist of well-planned 
entertainments wherein recitations, piano pieces and songs are 
happily introduced, all bearing on the central idea of the recital. 
Costumes and scenery may be employed in many of them, there 
is opportunity for pretty dances, and the scheme may often be 
elaborated or simplified at pleasure. 


Descriptive Circular H, Song Books for Children, Schools 
and Seminaries, sent on request. 


THE MUSICIAN, a monthly magazine, 


recognized as the standard magazine for music lovers. 
Keeps you in touch with musical affairs, answers per- 
sonal problems. The 12 issues which you will receive 
this year will contain 300 pages of fine music. 


Price, $1.50 per year. Send for Premium List. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 Tremont Street, Boston 
Publishers of the famous ‘“‘ Blue Book’’ and ‘‘ Red Book”’ 


RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
““Story-approach”’ method with emphasis on 
phrasing. All picturesincolors. Price, 32 cts. 
Just published, 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


AND THE LARGEST is 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully graded. All 


pictures in colors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total material, 8,000 words. 
Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M. A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E. A. and M. F. BLAISDELL 
For first-year reading: 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40 cents 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40 cents 


For second-year reading : 
POLLY AND DOLLY, 40 cents 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK, 40 cents 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 40 cents 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 40 cents 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


HOW TO LEARN EASILY, Dearborn, $1.00 
WORKMANSHIP IN WORDS, Kelley, $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 


FICTION 


L. H. Hammond—IN THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT. This is a chant 
of young love. Its characters are simple country folk well 
delineated and full of human interest. 12mo, net, $1.00. (Post- 
age extra) 


Oliver Huckel—A DREAMER OF DREAMS. Being a new account 


of the unusual romance of Will Penn the Quaker. Illustrated, 
I2mo, net, $1.25. (Postage extra) 


JUVENILE 


Frank Cole—PICTURE BIRTHDAY BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
With 12 illustrations in color. 16mo, cloth, net, 50 cents; 
leather, 75 cents. 


(Postage extra) 

Nellie M. Leonard—THE GRAYMOUSE FAMILY: The Adventures of 
“Uncle Squeaky” and “Limpy Toes.” Illustrated by Walker. 
8vo, net, 50 cents. (Postage extra) 

Edwin L. Sabin—THE BOY SETTLER or Terry in the New West. 
Describes events in Kansas territory in emigrant days (1857-1858). 
Full of excitement and valuable information. 
(Postage extra) 

Johanna Spyri—THE ROSE CHILD. Translated by Helen B. Dole. 

Illustrated in color by Charles Copeland. 

(Postage extra) 


8vo, net, $1.00. 


8vo, net, 50 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Montrose J. Moses—THE LIFE OF HEINRICH CONRIED. 
illustrated, net, $2.50. (Postage extra) 


8vo, 


DAINTY GIFT BOOKS 
Charlotte Eaton—A LAST MEMORY OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. A charmingly written sketch, notable for its 
delightful personal quality. I2mo, net, 50 cents. (Postage extra) 
E. W. Helms—REFLECTIONS OF A CORNFIELD PHILOSOPHER. 
Epigrams and bits of wisdom to chuckle over and profit by. 
net, 50 cents; leather, $1.00. 


8vo, 


(Postage extra) 

Charles E. Jefferson—A FIRE IN THE SNOW. A Christmas sermon. 
I2mo, net, 50 cents. (Postage extra) 

Bertha Pratt King—THE WORTH OF A GIRL. An essay on the 
position of woman in modern life (Worth While Series). Net, 25 
cents. (Postage extra) 


Rossiter W. Raymond—CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR, and Other Poems. 
16mo, net, $1.00. (Postage extra) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL C€O0., New York 


Educational News 


A TOUR in the interest of the 
Kindergarten and of Home Educa- 
tion is being arranged under the 
direction of the United States 
Bureau of Education. Beginning 
February 1, 1917, Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of Boston, Mass., who 
recently been appointed 
Special Collaborator in the Bureau 
of Education, and Mrs. Milton 
P. Higgins of Worcester, Mass., 
Vice-President of the National 
Congress of Mothers and President 
of the Massachusetts Branch of 
the Congress, expect to visit the 
following states: West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. Meetings and 
conferences will be held with 
teachers, school officials, parents, 
and other welfare workers. 

Another tour in the interest of 
kindergarten education under the 
direction of the Bureau, will be 
made by Prof. Henry W. Holmes 
of Harvard University. Starting 
from Kansas City about March 1, 
Prof. Holmes will probably visit 


Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
and Oregon. 
At a meeting of the State 


Teachers’ Association held recently 
at St. Louis, there was a luncheon 
of the National Council of Primary 
Education, with over eighty per- 
sons present, and more than thirty 
names were added to the member- 
ship list of the Council. Similar 
activities have taken place in 
Springfield and Sedalia, so that 
over a hundred members have been 
added from Missouri. This means 
that the state of Missouri now 
holds the banner for membership. 
Encouraging reports have also 
come from Indiana. 


The first social meeting of the 
season of the Jenny Hunter Kin- 
dergarten Alumnz _ Association, 
New York City, was _ held 
November 4th. The meeting was 
in the form of a musicale given by 
four artists, a baritone, a soprano, 
a violinist, with an accompanist. 
Tea was served to about sixty 
members. 


A fitting memorial to Miss 
Susan E. Blow has recently been 
established in St. Louis. An 
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organization has been formed the 
object of which is “‘to preserve 
the memory of Susan E. ‘Blow and 
her service to the cause of educa- 
tion in the development and inter- 
pretation of the educational system 
organized by Friedrich Froebel 
and to promote a better under- 
standing and exemplification of his 
educational ideals.”” The organi- 
zation is known as the Susan E. 
Blow Froebel League and _ will 
carry on, in so far as it is possible 
to do so, the work that was started 
by Miss Blow in St. Louis. 

At the seventh annual meeting 


of the National Kindergarten 
Association held in New York 
City, November 28, important 


action was taken to secure kinder- 
gartens in more public schools 
throughout the country. The 
report of the secretary showed that 
the work of the association has 
been materially extended during 
the year. The largest increase 
in new kindergartens has_ been 
made in California, eighty-six be- 
ing added to its public school 
system. To start work in the 
East similar to that being done on 
the Pacific coast, it was voted by 
the board of directors immediately 
after the annual meeting to engage 
an additional field worker for the 
coming year. 


Helpful Program of Lectures 


THE Public School Kindergarten 
Association of New York City 
(Manhattan and Bronx Section) 
is presenting an interesting series 
of lectures for this year. The 
first one was given in October by 
Mrs. Walter L. Hervey on How 
to Talk to Plain People. It was 
a helpful talk to kindergartners 
regarding their Mothers’ Meetings. 
The second address, November 15, 
was by Miss Angela M. Keyes, 
on Story Telling and Stories. After 
giving suggestions regarding the 
selection and preparation of the 
story and the art of story telling, 
Miss Keyes gave a suggestive list 
of books which would furnish 
needed inspiration. A few of the 
books mentioned were :— 

Mother Goose—Lang. 

The Posy Ring—Wiggin and 
Smith. 

A Child’s Garden of Verse— 
Stevenson. 


Just So Stories—Kipling. 

Mother Stories—Lindsay. 

At the close of the talk, Miss 
Keyes told the story of The Happy 
Prince, in a delightful manner. 

The program for the remainder 
of the year is as follows :— 

January 17, Function of the 
Kindergarten in the School, by 
Mr. James M. Edsall; February 
14, Changing Relations Between 
Kindergarten and Primary, by Miss 
Annie Moore; March 21, The 
Teacher's Use of Her Voice, by 
Miss Azubah J. Latham; April 
11, Business Meeting; April 21, 
Luncheon: Songs and _ Stories; 
May 16, Demonstration of Games, 
by Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, 
assisted by members of her train- 
ing class. 

These meetings are open to all 
kindergartners and others inter- 
ested, and are held in Hunter 
College, Park and Lexington Ave- 
nues, 68th and 69th Streets, at four 
o'clock on the date given, with 
the exception of the luncheon, 
which will be given at one o’clock, 
on April 21. 

In addition to the general meet- 
ings, the Association is planning 
a series of conferences on kinder- 
garten problems. 


Notes from Chicago Kindergar- 
ten Institute 


CuiIcaGo Kindergarten Institute 
opened this autumn with excellent 
classes and its usual enthusiasm. 
Gertrude House has had _ the 
pleasure of a good visit from Mrs. 
Alice H, Putnam, who brought to 
the school her usual interest and 


optimistic and stimulating enthu-- 


siasm in all educational problems. 

The Institute is having a 
remarkable course of lectures by 
experts in their several lines. A 
number are devoted to art, some 
to science, others to civics, and 
still others to the great distinctive 
educational problems of the day. 
Among the speakers we find such 
names as: Mrs. Margaret J. 
Stannard of Boston; Mr. James R. 
Angell, Dean, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. John Willis Slaughter 
of London University; Professor 
Earl Barnes of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Raymond Robins of Chicago; and 
Professor John Merle Coulter of 
the University of Chicago. 


THE ANIMAL 
DRAWING BOOK 


By MABEL L. FRANK 


With aids to drawing and many diagrams 


The remarkable feature about this 
drawing book for young children is to be 
found in the form of the instructions. 
These instructions are given in verses, 
so that the children accept them as an 
enjoyment rather than the bore that so 
many dry and prosy text-books are apt to 
be. The series of drawings start with 
simple lines and curves, and lead up to 
familiar animals and objects. Each se- 
ries of drawings is accompanied by a 
proper verse of instruction. Illustrated 


throughout. Square 8vo. $1.00 net. 
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Beginning in the September, 1916, num- 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


An impressive service was held 
at the school October 26 in 
memory of Miss Frances E. New- 


Ideal Kindergarten Stencils 

ton, whose sudden passing came 
These sets of Stencil designs are new, and cover a field a unsupplied, as a terrible shock to all who knew 

providing abundant attractive material for the sort of story and language exercises NT: "take ra? 

that appeal to the youngest children. For the kindergarten or primary teacher who her. Miss Newton was one of the 

cannot draw, the blackboard loses half its usefulness. Artistic drawings of scenes and founders of the school and one of 

objects that touch the daily life of the imagination of the child are a real and positive its dearly-loved teachers for many 

help. By the use of these stencils any teacher can make the blackboard most attract- : 

ive. Many of them will color beautifully. Fine permanent posters may be made by years. 

stenciling the designs on cardboard or manila sheets, coloring with water colors or The distinctly new feature of 

Crayonart, and lining in with ink and a coarse pen or fine camel’s-hair brush. ; - : : 
the Institute’s work this year is 


that done in co-operation with 
the Kinderheim which is under 


Sold only in sets of ten as given below. 
Price 50 cents a set, mailed without folding. 


Set 1— 
Nursery Rhyme Designs. 

This Little Pig Went to Market. 
Horner. 

ittle Boy Blue, 

ack and Jill. 

Mistress Mary. 

Little Bopeep. 

Hey Diddle, Diddle. 
Little Miss Muffet. 

Four and Twenty Blackbirds. 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat. 


Set 2—Fairy Tale Friends. 


Fairy Queen. 

rr and the Beanstalk. 
zittle Red Riding Hood. 
Golden Hair and the Bears. 
Mary and Her Lamb. 
Cinderella. 

Three Little Kittens. 

Old Voman and Her Pig. 
Humpty Dumpty. 

The Little Red Hen. 


Set 3—Child Games. 


See Saw. 
Swinging. 
Tug of War. 
Little Soldiers. 
Playing Store. 
Rolling Hoops. 
umping Rope. 
lind Man's Buff. 
Making Calls. 
Pat-a-Cake, Pat-a-Cake. 


Set 4—Child Occupations. 


Washing Doll!ly’s Clothes. 
Hanging out the Clothes. 
Ironing. 

Baking. 

Making Garden. 

Making Dolly’s Dress. 
Helping Mamma Sweep. 
Churning. 

Moving Day. 

The Little Carpenter. 


Set 5—Child Activities. 


Feeding the Birds. 

In the Barn. 

Running with Rover. 
Sliding Down Hill. 
Flying the Kite 
Sailing His Boat. 
Feeding the Rabbits. 
Reading Fairy Tales. 
Making the Snow Man. 
Playing in the Sand. 


Set 6—Life Interests. 
The Hayfield. 
The Wood Cutters. 
Cornfield and Pumpkins. 
Horses Drawing Load. 
Sailing Vessels. 
Old Windmill. 
Lighthouse. 
Spinning Wheel. 
Indians at Home. 
Knight on Horseback. 


Set 7—Child Holidays. 


Santa Claus. 

Christmas Tree. 

A Little Santa Claus. 

The Bird’s Christmas. 
Making the Jack-o’-Lantern. 
Bringing in the Turkey. 
The Valentine Postman. 
On Washington’s Birthday. 
The May Queen. 

Planting the Tree. 


Set 8—Animals We Know. 


Horse and Boy. 

Milking the Cow. 

Our Friend the Dog. 
Playing with Pussy. 

Pigs at Dinner. 

Hen and Chickens. 
Children Riding Elephant. 
Afraid of Mr. Turkey. 
Watching the Lambs. 
Some Rabbits. 


Set 9—People,Who Help Us. 


Cobbler. 
Carpenter. 
Blacksmith. 
Baker. 
Miller. 
Milkman. 
Storekeeper, 
Postman. 
Policeman. 
Fireman. 


Set 10—Flowers We Love. 


Dandelions. 
Daisies. 
Morning Glories. 
Wild Roses. 
Tulips. 

Lilies. 

Apple Blossoms. 
Hollyhocks. 
Sunflowers. 
Golden-Rod. 


Kindergarten Borders. 
Five Cents Each. 


Brownies. 
Sunbonnet Babies. 
Overall Boys. 
Dutch Children. 
Greenaway Babies. 
Children Sliding. 
Goose Border. 
Flying Birds. 
Barnyard Parade. 
Rabbits’ Heads. 
Hen and Chickens, 
Heart and Ribbon. 
Holly Border. 
Turkey Border. 
Wooden Animals, 


We do not break sets of Kindergarten Stencils. 


Send all orders to 


GEO. W. JONES, Publisher of The School Century, 


Oak Park, Illinois. 


the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Jenkins, the resident kindergart- 
ner, and her associate, Miss 
Kathryn Parish, the resident 
nurse, who is a graduate of The 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago. The Kinderheim now 
occupies an apartment ‘around 
the corner’’ from Gertrude House, 
and has three children in residence. 
It is in reality the child depart- 
ment of the Institute’s Home- 
making Course, where students 
receive both theoretical and prac- 
tical training in the hygienic care 
of well children of nursery age. 
Simple as this pioneer effort is in 
its present stage, it is large in 
significance and promise. 

Prospective Kindergarten 

Legislation 

SEVERAL states are working for 
kindergarten legislation this year. 
The following are reported by the 
National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion :— 

Kansas. In Kansas the State 
Kindergarten Association has 
taken the initiative, and the bill 
which they are planning to intro- 
duce is of the California type. 

In certain localities in Kansas 
the petition method of securing 
kindergartens is already an 
adopted procedure. The super- 
intendent of one of the larger 
cities of the state maintains that 
the growth of the kindergarten 
should be the result of popular 
demand, and the wisdom of his 
policy has been proved not only 
by the deep interest and support 
of the patrons in those localities 
where the parents work for their 
kindergartens, but by the patrons 
of other localities very soon asking 
“Why not a kindergarten for us, 
too?’”’ Such a_ broad-minded 
attitude on the part of school 
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authorities and such enlightened 
co-operation on the part of parents 
augur well for the success of the 
Kansas bill. 

Oregon. The Portland Kinder- 
garten Council will sponsor the 
bill to be introduced in the Oregon 
legislature this winter. This bill 
is similar to the California law, 
and has the indorsement of the 
Oregon Child Welfare Commis- 
sion, which initiated the move- 
ment, of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the State 
Congress of Mothers. 

The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Oregon, who 
is in favor of kindergartens, has 
said that he will be glad to co- 
operate in securing a law of the 
California type if productive of 
better results than the law they 
now have. At the present time 
there is no public school kinder- 
garten in this state. 

Maine. At their annual meet- 
ing in September of this year, the 
Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs voted to work for improved 
kindergarten legislation. This 
action was taken at the instigation 
of the Supervisor of Kindergartens 
of Bangor, who has worked long 
and hard to arouse interest in 
starting a legislative movement in 
her state. 

New York. A bill is to be intro- 
duced into the New York legisla- 
ture this winter, upon the initiative 
of the Kindergarten Section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. This bill provides for the 
establishment of kindergartens 
upon petition of parents. It has 
the indorsement of the New York 
branch of the Congress of Mothers. 

Tennessee. The Mothers’ Club 
and the Supervisor of Kindergar- 
tens and First Grade of Knoxville 
are most actively concerned with 
the attempt to have a kindergarten 
bill passed by the Tennessee legis- 
lature this winter. Tennessee has 
no kindergarten law at the present 
time and its general school laws do 
not permit the use of state or city 
school money for kindergarten 
purposes. Consequently the need 
is strongly felt for securing favor- 
able legislation as soon as possible. 

Texas. In Texas both the Con- 
gress of Mothers and the Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs are 
interested and working for kinder- 
garten legislation. They have 


secured the co-operation of their 
State Superintendent and _ their 
kindergarten bill is ready to be 
introduced in January. 

Utah. In connection with the 
revision of the Educational Code 
of Utah, the legal provisions for 
the establishment of kindergartens 
are to be amended. An investiga- 
tion is being carried on through the 
active efforts of the Director of 
the Kindergarten Department of 
the University of Utah, under the 
direction of the State Superin- 
tendent of Education, for the 
purpose of securing as much data 
as possible to prove to the Code 
Commissioners that the people 
of Utah want kindergartens. 

Washington. In the 
Washington the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association and Mothers’ Con- 
gress will work this winter for a 
law providing for state support 
of kindergartens. This work ‘is 
under the direction of the Kinder- 
garten Chairman of the Congress 
who is also Supervisor of the 
Kindergarten Training Depart- 
ment of the Washington State 
Normal School. 

Maryland. In Maryland a kin- 
dergarten propaganda committee 
has been doing excellent work with 
a view to legislation. Their legis- 
lature, however, does not meet 
until 1918. An account of the 
Maryland campaign, published in 
the October number of THE KIn- 
DERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE, out- 
lined in a clear and helpful manner 
the steps that are necessary for 
arousing popular interest and sup- 
port preliminary to actual legisla- 
tive work. 

Mississippi. A similar cam- 
paign of education with improved 
legislation in view is being under- 
taken by the Congress of Mothers 
in the State of Mississippi. The 
Mississippi legislature, also, does 
not meet until 1918. 


Memorial Service to Miss 
Susan E. Blow 


SINCE the death of Miss Susan 
E. Blow, in March of this present 
year, five great cities of the United 
States, New York, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Bos- 
ton, have held impressive services 
in her memory. 

It is surely a most significant 
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thing in these days, when material 
success sometimes seems to win 
all the recognition the great world 
has to give, that such universal 
tributes of love and honor should 
be paid to a woman whose whole 
life had been devoted not to 
material but to intellectual and 
spiritual ends. 

The educational world has long 
known Miss Blow as one of the 
earliest exponents in this country 
of Froebel’s educational system, 
the kindergarten, and as the great- 
est translator and interpreter of 
his works; but these achievements 
would hardly be sufficient to 
explain such gatherings as these. 
Great as is our admiration for 
Miss Blow’s pioneer work, great 
as is our professional indebtedness 
to her for her translations and 
interpretations of Froebel’s edu- 
cational contributions, the chief 
explanation of these gatherings 
lies largely in her wonderful power 
to set before the minds of her 
followers ‘‘the open door’ of 
insight into life’s meaning and 
responsibilities and __ privileges. 
She opened this door partly 
through her books, but still more 
through her training classes and 
lecture courses, where year after 
year she unfolded to us not only 
the philosophy of Froebel, but the 
philosophy of life as embodied in 
the great thinkers of all the ages— 
the writers of the Bible, the Greek 
dramatists, Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Goethe. 

None who heard her can ever 
forget the hours of illumination 
as we listened to her talks, given 
with a rapidity and intensity, a 
clarity and incomparable choice 
of words, that drove her meaning 
straight home to heart and mind! 
Above all else Miss Blow had 
lighted her own torch of vision 
at the Eternal Source, and so 
could pass on the flame; through- 
out the country scattered 
kindergarten training teachers and 
supervisors who year by year pass 
on to the young women whom 
they are training for the service 
of little children, the vision Miss 
Blow gave them, gladly acknowl- 
edging its source. Of the gathering 
of over five hundred at Trinity 
Church in Boston on Thursday, 
November 9th, a large number 
were young students from the 
many public and private training 


schools of the vicinity, none of 
whom ever saw Miss Blow, but 
to whom she is more than a name, 
because they have come to know 
her through the hearts and minds 
of those who loved her. 

The service was a most beautiful 
and memorable one. The great 
church, ‘where Miss Blow always 
worshipped when in Boston, was 
thronged with friends and kinder- 
gartners and young students, there 
to offer a tribute in which every- 
thing lent its influence to make a 
never-to-be-forgotten hour of in- 
spiration. It would be impossible 
to imagine holding a sad memorial 
service for a woman of Miss Blow’s 
personality and convictions; in- 
stead it was a time of quiet peace, 
of triumphant hope, of renewed 
inspiration and consecration to 
the ideals for which she had lived, 
in whose service she had died. 
Glorious music, beautiful flowers, 
the great words of Scripture and 
of prayer, all served to lift our 
hearts together to the Source of 
all peace and hope and inspiration. 
Although the rector, Dr. Mann, 
had not known Miss Blow per- 
sonally, he had read her books 
and letters, and had talked with 
those who loved her, so that his 
tribute to her glowed with the 
feeling that a great personality 
always evokes; we are grateful 
for his presentation of her life and 
work. Perhaps no one thing had 
more impressed him than _ her 
marvelous hold on the reality of 
the spiritual life through all the 
years when materialism gripped 
the thinking world, when only the 
great hearts held unwaveringly 
to the unchanging vision. Such 
a heart was hers. May the vision 
she gave her life to transmit to 
others be increasingly ours, and 
through us our children’s! There 
could be no more fitting memorial 
to Miss Blow. 

Mary C. SHUTE. 


Kindergarten Bulletins 


List of kindergarten bulletins 
and circulars which have been 
published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, also those in course of prepa- 
ration :— 


PUBLICATIONS SOLD BY THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
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Kindergartens in the 
United States, Bulletin, 
No. G............ 

The Montessori Method 
and the Kindergarten, 
Bulletin, 1914, No. 28.. 

Adjustment between Kin- 


dergarten and_ First 

Grade, Bulletin, 1915, 
PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION :— 

The Kindergarten in Benevolent 
Institutions, Bulletin, 1914, 
No. 29. 

Kindergarten Training Schools, 
Bulletin, 1916, No. 5. 

Answers to Objections to the 
Kindergarten, Circular, Sep- 
tember, 1916. 

PUBLICATIONS IN PRESS:— 

Kindergarten Legislation, Bul- 
letin, 1916, No. 45. 

List of Books on Development 
of Young Children, Circular, 
November, 1916. 


Kindergarten Education, Com- 


missioner’s Report, 1916, 
Chapter XVIII. 
MANUSCRIPTS IN COURSE OF 


PREPARATION :— 
Kindergarten Buildings, Rooms, 
Equipment. 
Problems _ of 
Supervision. 
Outdoor Work in Kindergartens. 


Kindergarten 


STUDIES IN COURSE 
ARATION 

The Kindergarten Teacher and 
Community Welfare. 

Reading Courses for Graduate 
Kindergartners. 

Three-year Course 
in Kindergarten 
Schools. 

The Course of Study for a Year’s 
Work with Children in Kin- 
dergarten. 


OF PREP- 


of Study 
Training 


Child Labor Day, January 28 


THE National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is making an _ unusual 
appeal in its announcements of 
Child Labor Day this year be- 
cause, as it says, the passage of the 
federal child labor law has given 
the child labor campaign an 
entirely new aspect. The federal 
government has taken over the 


protection of children in mills, 
factories, canneries, workshops, 
mines, and quarries engaged in 
producing goods for interstate 
commerce; you are asked to work 
for the protection of the other 
children, the ones whom the Con- 
stitution bars from federal pro- 
tection but leaves to the states. 

There are, according to the 
National Child Labor Committee, 
1,850,000 such children in occupa- 
tions having no connection with 
interstate commerce. Some of 
them may be working for your 
baker, your grocer, or your 
milliner. Some of them may sell 
you newspapers; some of them 
may black your shoes. Some of 
them are doing things you never 
dreamed that children could do, 
for the census of 1910 shows that 
children work in the most unex- 
pected and apparently unsuitable 
occupations. There are, for 
instance, 1,297 children between 
10 and 15 listed as barbers. There 
are 355 little boys, 10 to 13, and 
over 2,000, 14 and 15, working 
on steam railroads. There are 
1,567 hostlers and_ stablemen 
under 16 years of age. Besides 
these there are the thousands of 
newsboys, messengers, errand 
boys, and cash girls, who are the 
more familiar of the child workers. 
There are 89,508 children under 
16 working as domestic servants, 
and over a million children under 
16 listed as farm laborers. 

What do you know about them? 
What has your state done for 
them? Those are the questions 
the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee asks you in connection 
with Child Labor Day, and this 
is a good time to find out more 
about the child who works in 
your town and in your state. On 
Saturday, January 27, synagogues 
will observe the day, on Sunday, 
churches and Sunday-schools, and 
on Monday, clubs, schools, col- 
leges, unions, and other organi- 
zations. The National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City, will be glad 
to send information and sugges- 
tions to any one interested and 
asks especially for your co-opera- 
tion. 

It is not the child in some far- 
away mill or mine that you are 
asked to remember, but the child 
who works next door. 
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HARRY P. STIMSON 


Only New York Hotel Window-Screened 
hroughout 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 
The GEO.M.HENDRY Co., Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


selects one candidate for the place it is asked to fill. 
finds out that this candidate desires the place, sends ful! 
particalars to the employing officers as to training, gen 
eral fitness and experience, takes care to follow up the 
matter and see that the candidate makes proper applica- 
tion either by letter or in person—in fact, carries the 
responsibility for both sides so far as is desirable from 
start to finish. 


AN INFORMATION AGENCY 


sends by one mail a half dozen notices of various vacan 
cies from kindergarten to high school, in places located 
hither and yon, with instructions accompanying each to 
“*get upon the ground at once,’’ following which instruc- 
tion usually means a wild goose chase after a vacancy 
which either never existed. has already been filled, or 
is so totally different from what the candidate is fitted 
for as to be impossible of consideration. 


Which Kind Will You Try This Year? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


C. W. Bardeen, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and leading colleges. 
Mr. Recnwein 950-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School,Dept.382 Springfield, Mass. 


Book Notices 


Mont THE Goat-Boy. By Jo- 
hanna Spyri. Translated by 
Elisabeth P. Stork. Illustrated 
by Maria L. Kirk. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
$0.50 net. 


A low-priced edition of a trans- 
lation of this children’s classic by 
the author of Heid1. It is a charm- 
irg story with a picturesque set- 
ting, and the moral is an impres- 
sive one. 


Wuat DappiEs Do. Old Fash- 
ioned Rhymes for New Fangled 
Kiddies. By Robert Living- 


ston. Illustrated by Alice Ercle 
Hunt. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Price, $0.75 net. 


A group of catchy rhymes 
telling about the various occupa- 
tions of men _ which attract 
children, and which they wish to 
imitate. Each one is illustrated 
with a ful! page picture. 


THE WAY OF THE StArs. Price, 
$0.65. THE WAY OF THE KING’s 
PALACE. Price, $0.75. By E. 
Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., 
George Hodges, D.D., LL.D., 


and Henry Hallam Tweedy, 
M.A. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 


Two more books of The King’s 
Highway Series which has already 
been mentioned in these columns. 
The aim of these books is “to 
establish children and youth in 
right habits of will and in right 
ideals and forms of conduct—in 
such character, conduct, and ideals 
as are genuinely Christian” by 
means of carefully selected stories 
and poems. The contents of The 
Way of the Stars are adapted to 
children of about eleven years of 
age, The Way of the King’s Palace, 
for boys and girls of the eighth 
grade, or about fourteen years old. 


STORIES TO TELL THE LITTLEST 
OnEs. By Sara Cone Bryant. 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50 net. 


Original stories which have 
proved popular with very little 
children are here told in a charm- 
ingly simple way which makes 


them admirably adapted to their 
purpose. The author is known by 
her book, How to Tell Stories to 
Children, and she knows well how 
to select the stories which children 
like and those which it is good for 
them to hear. 


FAVOURITES OF A NURSERY OF 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO; and 
Some Others of Later Date. 
Compiled by Edith Emerson 


Forbes. Illustrated. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


This collection of rhymes and 
ballads is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the nursery, for it 
preserves for the children of this 
century some of the quaint verses 
which were popular about a 
hundred years ago, and in later 
years of the nineteenth century, 
many of which are now out of 
print. Older readers will welcome 
with delight old favorites of their 
childhood, those of Jane Taylor and 
her sisters, of Mrs. Nancy Sproat, 
Mrs. Follen, and Mrs. Ann Augusta 
Carter. There are a few transla- 
tions of the fascinating verses from 
Slovenly Peter, and many little 
anonymous poems. ‘There are 
nearly three hundred selections in 
all, making this a real treasure- 
house of “‘old-fashioned”’ verse for 
children. 


KEEP-WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE 
Fotks. By May Farinholt- 
Jones, M.D. _ Illustrated by 
Pauline Wright. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
$0.75 net. 


An attempt is here made to 
present hygienic facts to little 
children in a way which will 
catch and hold their attention, by 
the use of the imaginative story. 
Lessons of personal cleanliness, 
the necessity for good food, fresh 
air, and exercise, are the truths 
underlying the stories. 


THE ELEMENTS OF Civics. By 
John A. Lapp. _ Illustrated. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Price, $0.75. 


A practical book giving informa- 
tion with which every resident of 
the United States should be 
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familiar—the work and processes 
of government as carried out in 
this country. Through it all runs 
the important central idea that 
“sovernment is a co-operative 
enterprise conducted for the wel- 
fare and best interests of the 
whole people.” It is a book which 
will be especially useful as a text- 
book, but it is written in a style 
which is also attractive for home 
reading and study. 


TOWARDS AN ENDURING PEACE. 
Compiled by Randolph S. 
Bourne. Introduction by 
Franklin H. Giddings. Ameri- 
can Association for  Inter- 
national Conciliation, New 


York. 


A remarkable compilation of 
interest to all earnest men and 
women is this “Symposium of 
Peace Proposals and Programs, 
1914-1916." The selections are 
taken from books, magazines, pro- 
grams, etc., that have appeared 
since the beginning of the war, 
and are by Americans like Jane 
Addams, Charles W. Eliot, and 
some writers of other countries. 
The book is intended primarily for 
libraries, and for the use of those 
who are seriously interested in 
international affairs, and to such 
it is distributed gratuitously. 


THE VISITING TEACHER IN NEW 
YorkK City. By Harriet M. 
Johnson. THE OFFICIAL WIRT 
Reports to the Board of 
Education of New York City. 
Published by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of the City of 
New York. 

A growing interest in the work 
of the ‘‘visiting teacher” in some 
of our cities makes this ‘‘state- 
ment of the function and analysis 
of the work of the visiting teacher 
staff of the public education 
association from 1912 to 1915 
inclusive” by a member of the 
staff, of special interest at this 
time. It shows anew the value of 
such social work to the State, 
because of its influence in devel- 
oping better citizens, preventing 
failures, and thus saving future 
expenditure to the city. 

The other report noted here, in 
setting forth the recommendations 
regarding particular schools, makes 
available for public consideration 
Mr. Wirt’s own statement of the 


STORY TELLING BOOKS 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


‘““We have seen no book that does everything in every way 
quite as much to our satisfaction as do these fifty stories, 
which are just long enough and just short enough to be used 
by the teacher without cutting and without elaborating. It 
1epresents the best writing for children in stories by such 
authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Aldenand many others.”’ 


—Journai of Education 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 
A working text-book in the art and practice of story telling 
for kindergartners, grade teachers, or mothers, which covers 
the subject more completely than any book heretofore pub- 
lished. It contains story programs covering fifty-two carefully 
selected interests of childhood and including the titles and 
sources of over one hundred and fifty stories. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A remarkable book, covering in one volume the entire field of supplementary literature. It 
contains stories on every subject and for all occasions—five distinct departments, seventeen title 
divisions, 135 stories—compiled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and latter-day chil- 


dren’s books. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. 


STORIES 
CHILDREN NEED 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


THE BEST PENCILS FOR KINDERGARTEN | 


EAGLE PENCILC® 


NEW YORK 


Eagle No. 773. Extra large diameter, containing a very large soft black lead. 
Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
tagle No. 247. Pupil, large diameter, with small size No. 2 lead. 


It is important to know that these Pencils possess several — and indispensable qualities for 
kindergarten and first year work, and are recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Kindergarten 
Supplies & 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
AND 


GENERAL KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


We are headquarters in the Northwestern states for everything pertaining 
We also supply—Reed—Raphia—and all kinds of 
Also the Bradley Standard Water Colors 


to the Kindergarten. 
material for construction work. 
and Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Send to us for 118-page Kindergarten Catalogue, also 
Catalogue of the Pictures 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
207 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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fundamental ideas underlying the 
Gary plan. Both pamphlets fur- 
nish valuable educational informa- 
tion. 


A CRYSTAL STREAM OF FOLK- 


LorE. Compiled and edited by 
Edith Lang. Boston Music Co., 
Boston. 


A collection of folk music for 
the use of the beginner in piano 
playing. As the tunes are pri- 
marily songs of the people, the 
text is also included to add to the 
interest of the child. 


PLAYS FOR HOME, SCHOOL, AND 
SETTLEMENT. By Virginia Ol- 
cott. Designs for costumes by 
Harriet Mead Olcott. Moffat, 
Yard & Co., New York. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

A half dozen little plays adapted 
to young children form this prac- 
tical book for teachers, kinder- 
gartners, and settlement workers. 
They are written in simple lan- 
guage and style, and require few 
rehearsals and inexpensive stage 
settings and costumes. Original 
designs for costumes are repro- 
duced in the book. Miss Olcott is 
director of dramatics of a school 
settlement in Brooklyn. 


THE SECOND FOLK DANCE Book. 
Compiled by C. Ward Cramp- 
ton. A. S. Barnes Co., New 
York. 

In response to a _ widespread 
demand for more dances, Mr. 
Crampton has collected thirty- 
two more folk plays and dances, 
which have been tested during the 
seven years since the first book 
was published. The popularity 
and usefulness of the earlier book 
are a promise of the value of this 
second one. 


CHEERY CHIRPS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Carrie Bullard. Boston 
Music Co., Boston, Mass. 


A collection of ten little songs 
for children with piano accom- 
paniment, belonging to the Boston 
Music Co.’s Collection of Songs for 
Children. Some of the words are 
original, others are taken from 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Walter Scott, 
and A. G. Lewis. 


SINCE THE MOVING PICTURES CAME, it has 
become a custom among the thinking class of men 
and women to go home after the show and right 
away Murine their Eyes. Twodropstorest, refresh, 
and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, soc. Ask Mu- 
rine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the 
Eye free. 


gelatine. 


letters. 


R. K. DURKIN & REEVES CoO., 


Our Special Field 


Colorado Washington 
Kansas Wyoming 
Montana Idaho 

New Mexico Nebraska 
Oregon Nevada 
Arizona North Dakota 
California South Dakota 
Oklahoma Texas Utah 


One Agency that does the work of Many. 
The largest and most widely patronized 
Agency in the West. 


At Last! 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, 
Lessons, etc., on the Modern” Duplicator. 
Always ‘‘Remember The Modern Duplicator.’’ 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the 
same kind typewritten or penwritten, just write one leiter in the 
regular way, put it on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to 
the Duplicator, remove letter and print the duplicate (facsimile) 
Music, Maps, Lessons, Examinations, Solicitations, Letters 
or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for 
years. Cap be useda hundred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount 
to schools and teachers of 10 per cent or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers, 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 


PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


‘ Positions” Free. 


A Perfect Duplicator 


It contains no glue or 


It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 


339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eight-page Booklet ‘‘Road to Good 
‘*How to Apply fora 
School, with Laws of Certification of all 
the States,’’ freetomembers. Fifty cents 
in stamps to non-members. 

we. RUVEER, Pd.M., A.M., 
"ROCKY TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a genercus supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 


children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work and Painting, $o 50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $o.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 
FIFTH YEAR 


Instruction in the poate and use of the Montessori materials. 


adjoining All Saints’ Ep 


copalChurch. Elementary and college preparatory courses. 


Resident and day students. $30,000 building 
Basketball, Tennis. 


For illustrated folder, address 


Mrs. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, Box 105, 


Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
THE CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Mid-Year Class Begins Jan. 29, 1917 


It offers training for teachers in both Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Grades. ‘Two year 
course. Fifteen units from an accredited high 
school, or its equivalent, necessary for diploma. 
Illinois State Certificate available without ex- 
amination. Gertrude House is the residence of 
the Institute, in which the classes are conducted, and in which 
students live under a unique and cultural environment. For 
free catalogue, and detailed information, address Secretary, 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 

Box 13. 54 Scott St., Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
Summer School, June 19 to August 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and advanced, 
Special courses in Playground, 
Credits applied toward diploma. 
Many sovial advantages, 
parks, museums, art galleries, libraries, lectures, concerts, theaters, 
Mid-year Term begins February 


with model demonstration schools. 
Story-Telling and Industrial Art. 
Resident dormitories on College grounds. 


bathing beaches 
begins ‘September 12. 


For illustrated announcement, address 
Eox 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


1. Fall Term 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Fall Term Opened September rath, 1916 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and First Grade. 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
135 College Ave., N. E. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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